Northern Afghanistan: far from Kabul's influence 



by Charles Hoots ^ 

As resistance groups and foreign governments in the Afghan cap- 
ital of Kabul manoeuvre for influence, many of the same rivalries 
are playing themselves out in northern Afghanistan in a way thai 
will shapelfuture political and commercial relations with border- 
ing Central Asian nations. A 12-hour bus ride north from Kabul 
brings one to the vast plains that extend into Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan and Turkmenistan. The mainly Pashtun population of 
southern Afghanistan fades into diverse groups of Tajiks, 
Uzbeks, Turkmens, ShiMie Hazaras and small pockets of 
Pashtuns who moved north in the late 19th century. 

Both Pakistan and Iran, major supponers of the Afghan resis- 
tance during its 14-year war with Soviet troops and the Kabul 
government, hoped that an end to the war in Afghanistan would 
soon lead to strengthened commerical ties between them and the 
newly independent Central Asian republics, via Afghanistan. 
The north has resolved many of the ethnic and political divisions 
that Kabul is still coping with. Leaders there are waiting anx- 
iously to see how the situation works out in the capital before 
deciding on how much they will cooperate with it. 

Mujahedin vie for control 

From Herat in the west to Badakhshan in the east, the nonh is dom- 
inated by the Jamiat-i Islami, whose most influential commander, 
Ahmad Shah Masood, captured Kabul in April and is now minis- 
ter of defence. But Jamiat is not the only party in the region. 

In the city of Qunduz, a major Soviet and later Afghan govern- 
ment post only 50 kms from the border with Tajikistan, three 
major groups are vying for control. Resistance forces loyal to 
Commander Masood are lined up against those of the Hizb-i 
Islami of Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, who was born and raised in 
Qunduz. On the sidelines.is the Ittihad-i Islami of Abdul Rassul 
Sayyaf. The city is extremely tense, with automatic weapon and 
lank fire audible throughout the night. 

The situation improves outside Qunduz. To the east, the road 
to Taloqan is dotted with Hekmatyar and Jamiat checkpoints, but 
the fear on the faces of the soldiers so prevalent in Qunduz is 
absent. The checkpoints appear only to demonstrate that a partic- 
ular group is in control of a certain area. No "tolls" are taken, as 
on the road from Pakistan to Kabul, and vehicles are usually 
waved on without having to stop. 

Further east, in Afghanistan's poorest and most isolated 
province, Badakhshan, the situation is in many ways little differ- 
ent than it was before the Soviet invasion in 1979. The UN-built 
road from Qeshem to the provincial capital of Faizabad has been 
washed away by unusally heavy rains. I reached Faizabad, a town 
of over 50,000 people, after a 3-day, 45-hour walk from Qeshem 
with a group of Uzbek traders. The city has been cut off form the 
rest of the world for the past three months, except for the steady 
stream of merchants who come on donkey-back or walk from 
Taloqan. Rice in Qunduz sells for 2,000 afghanis (US $4) per kilo, 
while in Faizabad it brings 2,600. Most of the villages along the 
road have only bread and tea to eat, and I am told that not far off 
the road the villages have only salted lea to drink three times a day 
until the wheal crops are harvested in July. 

Faizabad was the scene of the fiercest fighting in Afghanistan 
last April, as government troops in most major cities surrendered, 
to the resistance without a fight. The airport had been closed fol- [ 
lowing a guerrilla attack, and the poor communications between 
Faizabad and the outside prevented news of the government's 
collapse from reaching the government garrison there, and the 



troops fought with everything they had. The guerrilla comman- 
der in the region, Basir Khalid, shows me the military posts dot- 
ting the mountains which tower over Faizabad. His troops, along 
with those of a local Hizb-i Islami commander, attacked these 
posts one evening in mid-April, followed early the next morning 
by a full-scale offensive on the town. Khalid says 50 guerrillas 
and more than 20 government troops died in the three-day battle. 

Refugees looking to return 

Many of the refugees from northern Afghanistan living in Iran 
and Pakistan are making plans to return home. The number of 
refugees from the north is much lower than from the Pashtun 
areas in the south. The villages along the main road from Kabul 
to Mazar-i Sharif, Qunduz, and even up to Faizabad were crushed 
during the war, and mines still litter both sides of the road. But 
hundreds of refugee families have already returned to their vil- 
lages and can be seen rebuilding what has been destroyed. Many 
of the men I met on the road had been sent by relatives to see the 
situation in their villages before sending the women and children 
later in July , when the snows melt in the mountain passes between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

With the exception of the continued tension in Qunduz and 
some small-scale skirmishes between Jamiat forces and the pro- 
Saudi Ahl-i Hadith in eastern Badakhshan, northern Afghanistan 

appears much more politically stable than Kabul. Many people 
have begun to argue that things were better under the old regime. 
Initially elated at the fall of the Najibullah government in April, 
the impression in the north is that the different Pashtun and 
Persian speakers, Sunnis and Shi'ites, and numerous other divi- 
sions in the resistance ranks in Kabul, will keep the new govern- 
ment from making any meaningful progress towards reconstruc- 
tion of this devastated country. They are particularly frustrated 
that the government is issuing decress on women's dress and 
alcohol when the country's road system is in a shambles and basic 
services are minimal. "If Kabul does not get its act together 
soon," says one inhabitant of Taloqan, "then the commanders in 
charge here will do what they have to do without Kabul's help." 

Until now commanders in nonhem Afghanistan, including 
Ahmad Shah Masood and the powerful Uzbek Militia commander 
Rashid Dustom, insist they do not support northern Afghanistan's 
breaking away from the Pashtun south, as some Pashtun leaders 
accuse them of. Right now, they are probably sincere. But if events 
spiral towards more warfare in and around the capital, then many 
commanders in the north may find that their links to the nonh, with 
their Central Asian neighbours, are much more secure than those to 
the south. With only a shadow government, Kabul will have little 
influence over what happens in the north. The development of 
trade links with Central Asia is far from a priority issue in Kabul at 
the moment. From a look at the condition of the roads in the nonh, 
there is a lot of work to be done for Afghanistan to benefit even 
from its own domestic trading potential. 

I, 

Charles Hoots works for the US publication Business Week in Parts He 
has recently returned from Faizabad. 
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Outside Kabul, it's another country 



Afghanistan's ruling coalition of mujahedin is in growing disarray. Outbreaks of fighting are frequent in and around Kabul 
there is little sense of common purpose. The government is disorganised and fractious, and its writ does not run far 
beyond the capital. In the provinces, local militia cqmmanders and warlords enjoy unfettered autonomy; the major towns 
are intent on looking after their own affairs without regard to Kabul. Ian MacWilliam and Charles Hoots have both 
recently toured the countryside and in this Special Feature they report on conditions. 



SINCE THE AFGHAN mujahedin 
took power from the former 
Communists in Kabul last April, 
repeated outbreaks of violence have 
shaken the capital as competing 
groups vie for control. The provinces 
have fared better, by and large, 
though the political situation remains 
unstable. 

Afghanistan has always been a 
divided land with many centres of 
local power, and the transfer of power 
to the mujahedin took its own course 
in the cities outside Kabul. While 
Kabulis endured endless rocket 
attacks, the people of Mazar i Sharif, 
Afghanistan's second most important 

city, were largely satisfied with 
developments in their area. Mazar lies 
in the north of the country, on the 
strategic highway which connects 
Kabul to the Central Asian republics of 
the former Soviet Union. 

Developments in Mazar precipitated 
the fall of the Soviet-installed 
president, Najibullah, when his main 
ally in the area, the powerful militia 
commander General Abdul Rashid 
Dostum, switched sides and made an 
alliance with the mujahedin early this 
year. Dostum presents himself as the 
undisputed leader of northern Afgha- 
nistan, though the situation on the 
ground is more complicated (see 

below). He heads a military council of 
mujahedin, army and militia comman- 
ders which claims to control seven 
provinces north of the Hindu Kush, 
stretching from Faryab in the west to 
Baghlan and Kunduz in the east. 

Dostum is probably the single most 
powerful military leader in Afghanis- 
tan. The chief mujahedin leader in the 
north was Ahmad Shah Massoud, 
now the defence minister in Kabul. An 
alliance between the two men brought 
about the removal of President 
Najibullah, and Dostum's militia 
forces have enabled the current 
government to maintain its tenuous 
hold on Kabul despite the threat posed 
by the radical Islamic mujahedin 
leader, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. Dos- 
tum says his nulitia in Kabul takes 
orders from Massoud, and the alliance 
between the two men seems to be 
holding at least in the capital. 



Mazar itself remained largely 
peaceful throughout the recent 
political upheavals. Mujahedin and 
soldiers are not allowed to carry 
weapons in the city and the people of 
Mazar are pleased with their new 
government for maintaining law and 
order. 

Northern Afghanistan is an ethnic 
mix of Tajiks, Uzbeks and Turcomans, 
with a minority of Pushtuns (or 
Pathans) the dominant group in 
Afghanistan as a whole. In addition to 
the majority Sunni Muslims, many 
Shias and Ismailis, followers of the 
Aga Khan, also live here. All these 
interests are represented in the Mazar 
military council, thus avoiding one 
source of tension which has caused 
fighting in Kabul. Mazaris speak of 
their political system as a "national 
Islanuc movement" and like to think 
that its principle of an egalitarian 
alliance of all ethnic and religious 
groups might catch on in Kabul, 
where the Pushtuns have traditionally 
dominated. 

Dostum is an Uzbek, although his 
following is more ethnically mixed 
than generally reported. During the 
war the non-Pushtun minorities have 
realised they need not acquiesce in the 
Pushtun domination of Afghan 
politics. The general has proposed a 
federal system in Afghanistan to 
safeguard the rights of the different 
ethnic groups. He suggests dividing 
the country into four large areas in the 
north, south, east and west, perhaps 
based on Afghanistan's four main 
cities of Mazar, Kandahar, Herat and 
Jalalabad, with Kabul as a weak 
centre. This would enable the north 
and other regions to run their own 
affairs, free from Pushtun domination. 
"Anyone can rule Afghanistan, 
whether Pushtun, Tajik, or Uzbek," 
says Dostum. "All we want is 
equality." 

In the southern city of Kandahar, 
the mujahedin takeover was also 
peaceful. Fiercely proud of their city, 
the traditional home of the former 
Afghan kings, Kandaharis too prefer 
to keep their distance from Kabul. 
They were never happy with the 
dominance of the mujahedin leaders 
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based in the Pakistani city of 
Peshawar, who have now taken 
control in the capital. 

Immediately after the fall of 
President Najibullah, a coalition was 
formed in Kandahar of mujahedin, 
army and traditional tribal leaders. 
The shura, or council, now in charge 
includes the main mujahedin com- 
manders, and also General Moham- 
med Akram, the governor and military 
head of Kandahar under the former 
government. 

The mujahedin commanders now 
on the shura typify the centrifugal 
forces with which Kabul has always 
had to cope. "For 13 years of jihad, the 
leaders in Peshawar wouldn't give us 
our rights," says Gul Agha, one of the 
four commanders who control various 
parts of the dty. "Now we want to 
control ourselves." 

Less is known about conditions in 
Herat, where the mujahedin comman- 
der Ismail Khan is now in control. 
Iranian influence has always been 
strong there. Buses and lorries have 
been travelling the main highway 
between Herat and Kandahar 
although fighting between rival 
mujahedin in Helmand province in 
April and May interrupted this 
tenuous line of communication with 
the rest of Afghanistan. 

In the eastern dty of Jalalabad and 
elsewhere in the country, local 
councils have been formed and the 
change to a mujahedin government 
has gone largely peacefully, contrary 
to expectations. Substantial numbers 
of refugees are returning from 
Pakistan to their ruined villages across 
the border. While Kabul remains 
politically explosive, the mood 
elsewhere is one of relief that the long 
process of reconstruction can begin. ■ 
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A patchwork of shifting alliances 



AS RIVAL GROUPS and foreign 
governments manoeuvre for in- 
fluence in the Afghan capital of Kabul, 
former resistance commanders in 
northern Afghanistan are working 
hard to consolidate the gains they 
have made in filling the vacuum left by 
departing Afghan government troops. 
In mid-April, while resistance forces 
were marching into Kabul following 
the resignation of President Najibul- 
lah, provincial capitals throughout 
Afghanistan fell into the hands of local 
resistance groups, usually without a 
fight. Now all eyes are on Kabul to see 
whether a coalition government can be 
worked out, or whether the capital 
will continue its lurch into a bloodbath 
between the competing political 
parties. 

Whatever results in Kabul, it will 
have little impact on the north. While 
many guerrilla commanders profess 
their loyalty to at least one of the main 
Afghan resistance parties, the essen- 
tial concern of local leaders today is 
maintaining the autonomy that has 
come with the government's collapse. 
Any authority emerging in Kabul will 
be hard-pressed to wrench this 
independence away, at least in the 
near future. 

Badakhshan in the far north-east is 
one of Afghanistan's poorer provinces 
and an example of what may happen 
in much of post-Najibullah Afghanis- 
tan. Heavy rains washed away the 
main road through Badakhshan earlier 
this spring and the provincial capital, 
Faizabad, along with its population of 
150,000 was completely isolated. The 
government garrison had not even 
heard that the Najibullah regime was 
collapsing, or that government troops 
in the rest of Afghanistan were 
surrendering in droves. 

Unlike the other provincial capitals, 
Faizabad refused to give in when Basir 
Khalid, a local mujahedin comman- 
der, attacked in mid-April. At least 80 
soldiers were killed on both sides 
during the three-day battle, along vnth 
an unknown number of civilians. 
Khalid's men prevailed. 

Basir Khalid is a member of the 
Jamiat i Islami party lead by 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, the current 
president of Afghanistan. Yet Khalid's 
relations with two other powerful 
Badakhshani leaders, also of Januat, 
have been tense for several years. 

Najmuddin and Aryanpoor control 
the strategic valleys on either side of 
Faizabad. They often accused Khalid 
of receiving money from the 
government garrison in the city in 



return for assurances not to attack it. 
When Khalid launched his successful 
offensive on Faizabad in April, 
Najmuddin and Aryanpoor were not 
invited to take part. Instead Khalid 
teamed up with a local commander of 
the Hizb i Islami party, headed by 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, to capture the 
city. 

Jamiat and Hizb forces have 
engaged in a bloody, undeclared war 
against each other during much of the 
nine-year Soviet occupation of their 
country. But Khalid, who comes from 
the same village in Badakhshan as 
Rabbani and is also a distant relative, 
has remained aloof from the famous 
Jamiat commander Ahmad Shah 
Massoud, currently Afghanistan's 
defence minister and largely responsi- 
ble for the Najibullah government's 
fall in April. 

Khalid, and at times Rabbani too, 
have felt that Massoud's Supervisory 
Council operates too independently of 
Rabbani. The Council was created by 
Massoud in 1985 to coordinate military 
strategy between dozens of major 
commanders from different parties in 
the north. Najmuddin and Aryanpoor 
are members of the Council, and now 
each has set up his own government 
in his respective area of control, as 
have dozens of smaller commanders 
in more isolated regions. 

The alliance of Khalid with a Hizb 
conimander, pitted against two Jamiat 
"allies", makes a mockery of the party 
system. During the war against more 
than 100,000 Soviet troops stationed in 
Afghanistan, many guerrillas 
(although it is unclear just how many) 
joined up either with one of the seven 
main resistance parties located in 
Pakistan, or with one of the handful of 
groups based in Iran. Often comman- 
ders fought with different parties ^.v.^^ . - 
depending on the area in which an f^i^lV 
operation was to take place. ^IJi^ 




But affiliation with a political party 
had little to do with a commander's 
Ideological inclination. Resistance 
leaders inside Afghanistan are quick to 
cntiase the luxurious lives led by 
some of their party heads in Pakistan, 
instead, a commander joined a specific 
party because it was best able to 

fh.' " K-n^^^ his guerrillas got a slice of 
the bilhon-dollar arms flow from 
Pakistan to the battlefields of 
Afghanistan. 

Weapons and money from the 
United States, Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, 
Iran, Egypt, China and others were 
funnelled almost exclusively through 
Pakistan to these parties. Resistance 
commanders who refused to com- 
promise their independence by joining 
one of these groups found themselves 
cut out of the network, and soon lost 
their supporters as a result. 

In January, however, Washington 
and Moscow ended weapons' deliver- 
ies to their respective clients. Pakistan 
agreed to stop pushing for a militarv 
victory in Afghanistan and added its 
weight to the UN peace plan. Party 
loyalty declined, immediately. 

In neighbouring Takhar province, 
the stronghold of Massoud's Supervis- 
ory Council, much the same scenario 
IS unfolding. Massoud's guerrillas 
captured the town of Khwaja i Ghar 
last year from General Abdul Rashid 
Dostum's militia (when Dostum was 
still loyal to Najibullah), while the 
local Hizb i Islami commander stood 
idly by, allegedly even allowing 
Dostum's men to enter the town 
unhindered in their effort to defend it. 

Yet only 50 kilometres south west, 
Hizb and Supervisory Council com- 
manders from three different parties 
cooperated to take Khanabad from 
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government troops. 

The provincial capital, Taloqan, was 
also captured by the resistance. The 
city was divided up between guerrillas 
loyal to Hekmatyar and Massoud, 
who soon fell out with each other. The 
outnumbered Hizb troops were forced 
to evacuate their half of the city. 
Numerous Hizb i Islami commanders 

in Takhar and Badakhshan have found 
it prudent to shift their loyalty behind 
Jamiat or the Supervisory Council, not 
for ideological reasons but because 
they became too isolated to be 
effective otherwise. 

Such moves are not necessarily 
indications of opportunism among the 
resistance, although at times this is the 
case. Diplomats, researchers and 
journalists following the war in 
Afghanistan have tended to simplify 
the divisions separating the various 
resistance parties. Throughout the 
war, it was generally accepted by 
observers that the dozen or so large 
Pakistan and Iran-based parties were 
strictly divided according to ethno- 
linguistic and religious affiliations. 

The Jamiat i Islami is known as the 
champion of Afghanistan's Persian 
and Turkic-speaking populations in 
northern Afghanistan. The other 
Pakistan-based parties, including 
Hekmatyar's Hizb i Islami, are 
considered the great hope for the 
Pushtun population to maintain its 
two and a half century hold on power 
in Kabul, which is threatened under 
the current alliance between the Tajik 
Massoud and Dostum, an Uzbek. 
Most Pushtuns live in the south, but 
significant pockets are also found in 
the north, where thousands of 
Pushtun families were forced to 
migrate late last century. 

But the divisions separating Jamiat 
from the other parties are not so deep 
as portrayed. Like the streets of Kabul, 
the mine-riddled thoroughfares of 
northern Afghanistan are watched 
over by numerous roadblocks manned 
by young former guerrillas, many only 
teenagers. From Jowzjan province in 
the west to Badakhshan in the east, a 
checkpoint displaying portraits of 
Hizb i Islami's leader, Hekmatyar, on 
its tanks may be manned by Pushtuns, 
Uzbeks, Tajiks, or all three. The same 
is true of the Jamiat posts. 

In addition, Dostum's "Uzbek" 
militia, so feared by Pushtun's in 
southern Afghanistan, includes large 
numbers of these same Pushtuns, 
even if their loyalty is suspect. Most of 
them were captured in the past few 
years when Najibullah sent the militia 
to defend the besieged southern cities 
of Jalalabad and Khost. 

With ethno-linguistic groups ex- 
isting in most parties, a commander's 



changing alliances are not considered 
desertion of his particular community. 
This makes such moves easier, even 
common. 

Apart from small-scale skirmishes in 
various areas, commanders in north- 
ern Afghanistan have for the most part 
settled their differences peacefullv in 
filling the administrative vx)id. One 
exception, however, is Qunduz, an 
important Soviet base during the 
occupation and located only 50 
kilometres from the Tajikistan border. 

The city was captured and held bv 
resistance forces for ten davs in 
August 1988. Looted by the guerrillas, 
then bombarded relentlessly by 
government aircraft and artillery 
which finally forced the resistance out 
inhabitants of the city lack svmpathv 
for either side. " ^ 

With the government garrison's 
surrender there last April, three 
guerrilla groups have sliced Qunduz 
up into zones of influence. Soldiers are 
tense during the day, and throughout 
the night automatic weapons fire and 
tank shelling can be heard. Guerrillas 
loyal to Kehmatyar, who was born and 
raised in Qunduz, faced off against 
Massoud's Supervisory Council, while 
the Ittihad i Islami of Abdul Rasul 
Say\'af looks on. 

In spite of the reduced importance 
of the political parties in distributing 
weapons, local commanders will not 
completely sever their links with 
Kabul. They know that S185m in 
refugee resettlement assistance re- 
quested by the UN for Afghanistan 
will be funnelled through whatever 
government emerges in the capital. 

Although late snows blocked the 
mountain passes between Pakistan 
and northern Afghanistan through 
early July, the region faces a 
considerable influx of refugees now 
that the warm weather has set in. 
Some former refugees can already be 
seen along the road north from Kabul, 
slowly rebuilding the thousands of 
villages demolished by government 
and Soviet troops to prevent guerrilla 
ambushes on passing convoys. 

Many of the men making the 
five-day trek from Peshawar in 
Pakistan to Badakhshan and other 
areas in the north were sent by family 
members to check conditions in 
villages where they once lived a 
decade before. .Most, depending on 
the region, say they will bring their 
families later in the summer. 

But countless others have decided 
that it is too difficult to return to their 
villages. Families from the Panjshir 
valley say they cannot go back now. 
Tens of thousands of mines litter the 
valley floor, and there is no wood for 
rebuilding houses. 



In Badakhshan province, there will 
be little for returning refugees even to 
eat Along the main road from Taloqan 
to Faizabad, many villages have only 
tea and bread for nourishment, while 
just off the road the people have only 
salted tea to drink three times a day 
until the wheat crops are harvested in 
July. 

Such hardship exists throughout 
Afghanistan. As a result, a large 
percentage of returning refugees will 
go straight to Kabul, straining the 
city's ability to provide basic services. 
Markets are full of goods for now, but 
should fighting continue, it will 
become more difficult to supply the 
1.5m people living there. 

Northern Afghanistan, facing a 
smaller refugee problem than the 
south where a larger proportion of the 
population fled the war, is in a better 
position to support itself in the 
absence of outside assistance. The 
extensive plains of Faryab, Jawzjan, 
Balkh, and Samangan provinces offer 
large wheat harvests, as well as oil and 
extensive natural gas deposits, already 
exploited under the Soviet occupation. 

Farther east, in the mountains of 
Baghlan, Qunduz, Takhar and 
Badakhshan provinces, the potential 
for mining gold, iron, salt, and coal is 
good. During the war, Ahmad Shah 
Massoud's limited military support 
from Pakistan was compensated for by 
the lapis lazuli stone which his 
guerrillas mined in Badakhshan. 

The north's wealth is a double- 
edged sword, however. While offering 
the population a source of income 
independent of Kabul, it will also 
naturally attract the eye of any central 
government evolving in the capital. 
Kabul will not find access to these 
resources easy. 

Central Asian leaders in Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan and Tajikistan have so 
far shown little enthusiasm for closer 
political links with the northern 
Afghan provinces. Although Uzbekis- 
tan is allegedly a strong supporter of 
General Dostum, he is unlikely to 
consider a merger with his large 
neighbour. Dostum conhrols one of the 
two most powerful military forces in 
Afghanistan. He has little incentive to 
hand it over to anyone else. Afghan 
Turcomans and Tajiks present only an 
economic burden for their Central 
Asian "brothers". 

If the situation stabilises in Kabul, 
an administration may emerge to 
implement reconstruction projects 
throughout Afghanistan, at the same 
time gradually extending the central 
government's control over the nation's 
rural areas. This has been the slow but 
sure trend since the late 19th century 
(the government installed in 1978 
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simply tried to go too quickly). If chaos 
continues, however, Afghanistan will 
sink back into a land of isolated valleys 
revelling in the successful defence of 
their beloved autonomy. The country 
may disintegrate into small fiefdoms, 
but this has been its nature for 
centuries past. It does not mean the 
end of Afghanistan . ■ 
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Rabbani appam 
2 VicePresidents 

President Rabl^i has appointed 
Mawlawi Mohammad Nabi 
Mohammad] and Mawiawi Mir Hamza 
as his deputies. 

Mawlawi Nabi Mohammadi, the 
leader of Harakat InqiM) Islami, is a 
prominent traditional religious scholar. 
He is a Pushtoon from Logar Province 
and is known as a moderate politician. 

Mawlawi Meer Umm is a mem- 
ber of Jami'at Islami w|io completed his 
studies in Islamic Sharia in Saudi 
Arabia. He is a Pushtoon from 
C^ortMmd iHstrict, Parwan Province. 
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Hospitable to a fault 

OFFICIALS everywhere love praise. 
But Iran's are wary of the warmth 
that greets their treatment of refugees. 
"Nowhere else are refugees given such 
freedom," enthused an American aid 
worker, in Tehran for a refugee confer- 
ence. "Please God let them leave," whis- 
pered a passing foreign-ministry official. 

Iran is host to 4m displaced people, 
including the 2.9m Afghans who have 
crossed the border since the 1978 commu- 
nist coup in A^hanistan. Under a recent 
agreement worked out with the un High 
Commissioner for Refugees, 500,000 Af- 
ghans are supposed to be repatriated vol- 
untarily. But the refugees have no v^rish to 
return to the uncertainties that await 
them. And Iran feels hard done by. Its 
economy is in a bad way and it believes 
that it is not getting the international aid 
and support that should be its due. 

Iran is to get $l5m this year from the 
uNHCit but tfiis fells fer short of what it 
spends on refugees. The Iranians reckon 
that the outside worid has given Pakistan, 
which was host to roughly the same num- 
ber of Afghan refugees, seven times as 
much help as it has given Iran. Hiram 
Ruiz, of the United States Committee for 
Refugeees, agrees that the Afghan 
refii^M ill Pakistan have had pr^eren- 




Settling in 



tial treatment, mainly paid Amer- 
ica and Japan. 

Iran's experience with Kurdish refu- 
gees was similar. When the Iraqi Kurds 
fled for safety after the collapse of their re- 
volt last year, almost twice as many fled to 
Iran as to Turkey. But the worid concen- 
trated CHI Tpdi^terpiy b6»^ tiic 



Turks, unlike the Iranians, tried to keep 
the Kurds out. As the American refugee 
committee puts it, the exodus to Iran 
"seemed less dramatic precisely because 
Iran acted decently." For that emergency 
Iran received $128.9m in international 
aid, Turkey got $248m. 

Iran has built 80 "guest cities" for its 
Afghan refugees, but they need not stay 
there; fewer than 7% of them live in 
camps. In some Iranian towns there are as 
many Afghans as local people (more than 
33,000 refugeees have married Iranians). 
They are free to work in 16 different occu- 
pations. Most Afghans choose the boom- 
ing building trade, where Iranian work- 
ers, or would-be workers, resent the 
competition. Since refugees may send 
home as much money as they can aflfiard, 
the Afghans have good reason to stay in 
Iran ratfier than return to their own de- 
stroyed country. 

Since Kabul fell to the mujahideen, 
176,000 Afghans have left Iran for home. 
When they got there, they found that the 
much larger numbers of refugees return- 
ing from Pakistan received grants of $130, 
as well as food, blankets and sometimes 
transport to their villages. The unhcr 
has not helped Iran to provide that in- 
ducement to go home. Ahmad Husseini, 
the head of Iran's aliens bureau, fears that 
as news of this discrepancy filters back to 
Iran, the refugees may decide to stay until 
they get the same 
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Life for Afghans After Najihullah: 
Warring Clans and Deprivation 



By BARBARA CROSSETTE 

Special to The New York Times 



NYT 10/14 



WASHINGTON, Oct. 13 — Six 
months after the fall of the NajibuUah 
Government, Afghanistan has degener- 
ated into clan warfare that has terror- 
ized and displaced hundreds of thou- 
sands of people and stripped the cities 
of medical care, schools and often elec- 
tricity and water, relief workers in the 
country say. 

Food and medical shortages are be- 
coming critical as the harsh winter 
approaches, relief agencies and ex- 
perts on the region say. They add that 
politically, Afghanistan is slipping 
steadily toward the anarchy that 
plagues famine-ravaged Somalia. 

'*What bothers those of us working 
for Afghanistan is that the whole coun- 
try is becoming a major human trage- 
dy, but it is completely forgotten," said 
Ekrem Beirerdinc, Unicef's director 
for the country, who has been in the 
United States for meetings at the Unit- 
ed Nations to discuss the problems. 

He said that while the world was ' 
watching the bombardment of Saraje- 
vo in late August, 3,000 people in Kabul i 
died within 24 hours in a rocket bom- 
bardment. About 600,000 to 700,000 peo- 
ple have been driven from the city in 
recent months. Since June, Mr. Beirer- 
dinc said in an interview last week, he 
has not been able to use Unicef's office 
in the Afghan capital and has been 
forced to work from Pakistan. 

Aid Agencies Cut Back 

Other international agencies and pri- 
vate organizations have curtailed oper- 
ations in Afghanistan after attacks on 
their centers and the looting of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

"The situation is quite similar to 
Somalia," said Bamett R. Rubin, an 
associate professor of pohtical science 
at Columbia University and head of its 
Center for the Study of Central Asia. 
"There are large numbers of armed 
men in a variety of groups represent- 
ing political parties or ethnic or tribal 
affiliations." 

"Over the last decade, they have 
been hyper-armed, mainly because of 
the cold war but also because of com- 
petition for influence between Saudi 
Arabia and Iran," said Mr. Rubin, who 
recently returned from the region. 
"There is no central political author- 
ity." 

"As in Somalia, armed groups are 
fighting over power and food," he said 
in an interviefw. "You can't have food 
unless you have power, and you can't 
keep power unless you can feed your 
followers." 

Mr. Beirerdinc said that while Af- 
ghanistan might be able to fend off 
survation longer than Somalia be- 
cause it is a rich agricultural country, 

there are certain to be severe food 
shortages. Health problems are com- 
pounded by lack of medicine. 

"Hospitals that had 20 doctors now 
have one," he said. "All the medicines 



,are gone. Children do not go to school. 
Not in any of the cities. Nowhere." 

"Winter is coming, and we need to 
stockpile food and supplies," Mr. Beir- 
erdinc said. "But donors are not re- 
sponding." 

"The tragedy that these people are 
living deserves a little bit of attention, 
a little bit of sympathy, a little more 
commitment," he said. 

Concern About Minefields 

At the Geneva offices of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross and 
the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, there is growing concern 
over the fate of a million or more 
I Afghans who have returned from exile 
I in Pakistan and Iran to fiace minefields 
and unexploded ordnance in their fields 
as well as clan wars. 

Since the withdrawal of aid from 
Moscow at the beginning of the year 
and the subsequent collapse of the Na- 
jibuUah Government in April, rival eth- 
nic or regional armies have been bat- 
tling for control of Kabul, which is now 
held by a weak interim Government 
that is promising to convene a loya 
jirga, or traditional Afghan national 
assembly, at the end of this month. 

The Government is backed by Tajik 
and Uzbek forces, the target of a rene- 
gade Pushtun army led by Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, who was once heavily 
armed by the United States and Paki- 
stan. There have also been destructive 
encounters in several cities between 
militant Islamic fighters of the Saudi- 
backed Wahabi sect and the Iranian- 
backed Shiite. Muslim forces. Some 
groups have access to heavy weapons 
and aircraft that once belonged to the 
last Communist regime. 



Afghanistan 

The new rulers 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KABUL 

IN THE south of Afghanistan the 
tribespeople are cutting up tanks to sell as 
scrap metal in Pakistan. For the southerners 
the war is over. The Soviet soldiers have long 
gone and there is no point in Afghans fight- 
ing each other. Life is relaxed in the south, as 
it is in many countries. Too relaxed for 
Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, who belongs to the 
south's Pathan ethnic group. He is the odd 
man out among the mujahideen leaders. 
For him the war is not over. He has refused 
to co-operate with the other groups that 
have formed an interim government in Ka- 
bul. During the summer months he tried to 
capture Kabul for himself, but his fighters 
were repulsed. Now he is again trying to stir 
his southern brothers before they all turn 
into scrap dealers. 




Mr Hikmatyar says that only he has the 
will to turn Afghanistan into a truly Islamic 
state. That may be true, but his lust 
for power probably owes more to 
the fact that Pathans have tradi- 
tionally ruled Afghanistan. Now, 
in the post-war shake-up, Pathan |, 
rule is being challenged by just j 
about everybody else, especially 
the Turkic- and Persian-speakers 
from the centre and north who to- 
gether may account for 60% of Afghani- 
stan's population. 

The fighting apart, political decisions 
are being taken in Kabul that are likely to 
lessen Pathan influence. A national assem- 
bly, called the Council of Resolution and 
Settlement, is to be convened; its duty will 
be to restore some sort of law and order in 
the country and arrange a general election 
in perhaps 18 months' time. The districts 
and sub-districts into which Afghanistan's 
30 provinces are divided tend, in the north, 
to be fewer and more heavily populated 
than those in the south. The Pathans there- 
fore want to allocate assembly seats on a 
simple district basis. Northerners want 
representation proportional to their num- 
bers. They seem likely to get their way, if 
onlybecausethebalanceof military and po- 
litical power has shifted northward. The 
northern non-tribal societies, particularly 
Tajiks and Uzbeks, are more at home with 
modem military leadership and civil ad- 
ministration. A European academic who 
has been travelling through the south says, 
"Nothing works there. A great leader is 
someone who can keep people from fight- 
ing in the streets." 

Nevertheless, the Pathans have some ad- 
vantages. They run the city of Jalalabad, 
which controls Kabul's main supply route 
to Pakistan. For the sake of keeping the road 
open during what threatens to be a harsh 
and hungry winter, President Burhanuddin 
Rabbani signed a truce that gave a breath- 
ing-space to Mr Hikmatyar when he was 
losing his battle for Kabul. Mr Rabbani had 
little choice. Security along Ka- 
bul's other lifeline, the Salang 
highway running north to 
Central Asia, is dangerous. 
Fighting broke out again this 
week around Bagram air base, near the 
Salang highway nordi of Kabul, when the ir- 
repressible Hikmatyar guerrillas attacked 
government forces. 

A number of influential Pathans, among 
them Yunus Khalis, who heads the most 
powerful fsiction in Jalalabad, tried last 
week to persuade Mr Hikmatyar to aban- 
don his fight and join the political process. 
Mr Hikmatyar refiised to rule out further 
fighting. If he continues to take this line, he 
may find himself isolated among the Pa- 
thans. It is not only the scrap dealers who 
long for the gains of peace. 
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A Nation Dies ... and the world semts not to care 



Munich, Germany, July 6 ... As world leaders opened their annual Group of 
Seven (G7) summit at the stately palace of Bavaria's former royal family, discussions on 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the environment, monetary relief 
(IMF) for Russia and the Balkans crisis topped the agenda. During the discourse 
amongst the wealthiest nations of the world, Afgh^nisMfl, objure to the global 
deliberators was enmeshed in a struggle for her very existence. 

Fraught with debilitating internal misery, famiUal dislocation, rampant disease, 
endemic violence, shortages of basic life sustaining foodstuffs, medicine and shelter 
have degraded the quality of life in Afghanistan to one of protracted pain and 

inhufftiii%. ' 

Sadly, the flow of diplomatic parlance at Munich contained not a word of 
outrage, concern nor promise of aid to a ravaged nation. Afghanistan, brutalized by 
Russia the major recipient of aid and concern at the summit, ironically, has been 
rele|ated to obscurity by the very nattens that profited greatly from tibe extraordinary 
Stgrifice of the Afghan people. 

This benefit, immeasurable in terms of human life and mihtary expenditures 
saved was a direct result of the courage and determination of the Afghan Resistance in 
defeating Soviet a#^^fto!l^ iiWl^tdowing any direct G7 confrontirtiea ''v^- tie 
former USSR. 

For the G7 nations, inaction vis-a-vis Afghanistan is morally reprehensible and 
strategically indefensible. Irrespective of the billions of dollars in military aid provided 
to the Mujahideen, the blood being spilled was Afghan for the prosecution of a proxy 
war against the Soviet Union, led by the U.S. Strategically, the Soviets were denied 
access and proximity to the oil-rich straits of Hormuz and a Naval enclave in the 
Arabian Sea. Additionally, the potential for regional destabilization through Soviet 
hegemony and subversion was dramatically reduced. 

The question then, for world leaders, is one of morality which mandates an 
obligation to help rebuild Afghanistan, a country all helped to destroy either directly or 
indirectly. 

In terms of trade expansion and regional security, Afghanistan's worth is 
incalculable. Located in a volatile region at the gateway of the ancient silk route with 
obvious trade and security implications, Afghanistan's destabilization through protracted 
civil war and neglect by the world community could engulf the entire South Asian 
region in war. 

Historians will remember the indifference of the U.S. towards aid to Afghanistan 
during 1954. This ambivalence provided the catalyst for Soviet-Afghan aid and 
subsequent penetration ... leading to a brutal war of occupation aid superpower 
confrontation. Should history repeat through western neglect an^ jpithy, world 
leaders will be so judged. 

Meanwhile ... leaders in Iran, Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, Turkey and the Central 
Asian Republics wait ... patiently, deliberately and calculatingly to exploit western 
.*'..^?Ai^ra foregone ^n^sioa. ' 
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President's 
decree 

PVof. Burhanuddin Ra- 
bbani President of the 
Islamic State of Afgha- 
nistan has issued the fo- 
llowing decree on adopt- 
ing measures towards 
supply and import of the 
primary goods and petr- 
oleum, reports the press 
office of the Islamic 
State of Afghanistan. 

In the name of Allah, 
the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. 

I approve the setting 
up of an authoritative 
commission under the 
chairmanshio of Saved 
Salman Gailani deputy 
crime minister and mi- 
nister of foreien affairs 
to tackle the shortage of 
essential eoods and fuel 
in the countrv and in 
Kabul citv, the earliest 
and timelv procurement 
of the primary <;oods 
^nd raising the hatifmal 
eronomy of the country. 
This commi.<!.sion is co- 
mmsed of the following 
persons. 

— Minister of .Comme- 
rce, detmtv chairman. 

— Minister of Tl»nspo- 
rt, member. 

— Minister of Lieht 
Industries and Foodstu- 
ffs, member. 

— Deputy Minister of 
Finance, member. 

— President of the de- 
oartment for national ec- 
nnomv and rehabilitation 
affairs, member. 

— Deoutv minister of 
Hpfonce. mennber. 

General Mnmen com- 
mander of division 70, 
member. 

— Commander Sham- 
«li denntv chairman of 
Kanoarhar nrovincial co- 
'inril. member. 

The commission has 
been assigned to start at 
the earliest its activity 
as per the letter of the 
office for national econ- 
omy and rehabilitation 
affairs of the Islamic 
State of Afehanistan and 
to report its perform- 
ances to the Leadership 
Council. . . ^ i 



Covering a War— With 
Computer by Candlelight 



By MARK FINEMAN 

TIMES ST \l I WRITER 

KABUL, Afghanistan— This story 
was written on a computer by 
candlelight. 
It was researched in an urban war zone 
where tanks routinely collided with buses, 
where rockets disemboweled bulls, where 
the gunfire of celebration ripped through 
the skulls of children and where rival 
armies changed the city map each night. It 
was also a climate in which journalists had 
tc be as good at scavenging as they we at 

reporting tne aaily onslaught of bullets, 
grenades and tank fire, and an all-consum- 
ing chaos. 

Still, even as Kabul seemed to slip back 
into the Dark Ages during its dramatic 
transfer from corrupt, citified, Soviet-style 
authoritarians to Islamic holy warriors 
from the mountains, it was only thanks to 
the marriage of a substance as basic as 
gasoline with the most sophisticated satel- 
lite technology that the world shared even 
a glimpse of Afghanistan's last, extraordi- 

Wizards of the new information order 
like Peter Heaps, a 48-year-old Briton 
with Independent Television News, were 
the press heroes— people who have per- 
fected the fine art of linking high and low 
technology and who. for nearly 48 hours 
from the depths of Afghanistan's darkest 
hour, were literally Kabul's only link with 
the outside world. 

Heaps has spent years learning how to 
jury-rig communications systems, using 
everything from gaffer's tape and paper 
clips to six -foot -diameter ground stations 
and satellites in outer space to transmit the 
words and images that link billions of 
people tens of thousands of miles apart 

"Yeah, this is the worst." he said on the 
weekend, as the entire city of 2 million 
people was without power, water, tele- 
phones, telex, fuel and. increasingly, food 
for its fourth straight day. 

"Let's see. there was the Queen (Eliza- 
beth II of Britain] in China. That was bad. 
Very low -tech. Romania was fun. But no, 
this was the worst. Because here, every- 
thing went out for everyone all at once. 
This was nice, very global." 

Even in the best of times. Kabul has 
been one of the most remote cities on 
the planet— its own links with the outside 
world limited to balky, 30- year-old telex 
machines. 

But on that critical night last week when 
the lights went out hi Kabul— and the telex 
machines as well— Heaps was there. He 
was there for every television networx, 
every magazine, newspaper, wire service 
and ridio station in the worldL 

It was nearly midnight on the day that 

the mad real-esute grab for the capital by 
Afghanistan's victorious Islamic rebel 
forces turned from a celebration of libera- 
tion into a bloody urban turf war that still 
threatens to rip the nation to bits. 

It had been a bad day for the press corps. 
We'd watched an Italian television cam- 
eraman get hit in the head with shrapnel as 



he filmed enduring images of a searing 
tank and artillery duel between moderate 
guerrillas holding a 5th -Century fort and 
fundamentalists occupying a strategic, 
nearby hilltop graveyard called the Ceme- 
tery of Martyrs. 

The cameraman lived. He was rushed to 
a Red Cross hospital already overflowing 
with hundreds of civilian casualties who 
were caught in a cross-fire so intense it 
destroyed entire neighborhoods. But his 
serious injury, and that of another camera- 
man hit in the back the following day, 
twisted the guts of all of us who had been 
nearby. 

Then, the lights went out. I was in the 
elevator, trapped between floors of the 
Kabul Intercontinental Hotel— a hilltop 
prison of sorts whose services had already 
collapsed under the pressure of scores of 
journalists. The citywide power cut, which 
came when fundamentalist factions 
knocked out the link between Kabul and 
its power station 50 miles away, similarly 
rendered useless the small satellite phones 
that, just one year before, had proved the 
crucial link to the battle zone in Kuwait 

In the darkness, the wounds of Kabul's 
war would have gone unnoticed as far as 
the outside world was concerned; the 
images unseen, the torment of a city in 
desperate need of international interven- 
tion would have turned. x>mpletely inward. 

But there was Peter iteaps, huddled in a 

remote section of the blackened lobby of 
the crumbling hotel, offering the services 
of his "Advent two- meter dish driven by a 
high-powered amplifier, which, on trans- 
mission, puts out 300 watts of power and 
will get you just about anywhere you need 
to get But don't stand in front of it or it'll 
fry your gonads," he warned any and all in 
need— which was every journalist from 
Islamabad to Los Angeles. 

A few days later, the dosens of corre* 
spondents he had saved held a cere- 
mony of thanks, presenting him with an 
Afghan carpet and a card that dediredi 
'To Peter Heaps, the man who should be 

king." We asked Kabul's wtnrd oT tim< 
microwaves if there was anywhere on 
Earth his gear did not work. 

"Yes, the North and South Pole." he said 
without a pause. "Of course, this has 
covered the release of Nelson Mandela, 
live two- ways from mude war aones. The 
furthest we've been n Iceland, and that's s 
bit tight— skimming the Earth pretty close 
there, you know. And. of course, the excesr 
baggage is pretty steep. 10.000 poundi 
[117.800] from London to DelM on this one, 
it was. 

"But in a situation like this, it's the only 
way to go. When you get into these sticky 
ones, it's got to bring everyone together. 
That's what it's all about It's been very 
global." 

The only crisis that even Heape couldn't 
overcome, of course, was Kabul's lack of 
gasohne. When the power went out his 
was the only gas-powered generator in the 
hotel Then, even the gasoline ran out 
And, in the days that followed, journalists 
found themselves spending as much time 
scouring the nnpoverished, battle-scarred 



capiUi for precious, overpriced fuel as they 
did for shreds of information— dodging 
incoming artillery rounds as we filled 
battered one-gallon gasoline cans and 
grabbed interviews along the way. 

Perhaps not so coincidentally, there was 
a flood of stories the following day on 
Kabul's failed experiment in socialism. 

Although it is hardly as critical as 
communications, transport is another key 
factor when working in the chaos of war 
zones. And in Kabul, a crossroad on the 
ancient Silk Road renowned through his- 
tory for its banditry and cunning, the 
problem was the army of taxi drivers. 

On a very good day before the capital got 
really dangmus, a Kabul cabby could get 
$40 a day from a foreign journalist. The day 
the war broke out the Ub shot up to $100. 
Day Two: $200. And, on Day Three, the 
handful of taxi drivers who had not been 
hijacked or commandeered at gimpoint by 
the dizzying array of rebel and tribal 
groups fighting over the city decided the 
going rate would be $300. 

As the city's new Islamic leadership met 
to decide the fate of a nation in traditional 
councils known as ihum, the press corps 
met for a taxi ihura. The consensus: 
Boycott 

The world may have missed a few hours 
of coverage of Kabul's historic transforma- 
tion that nMvnIng, but the recession - 
racked Western media were saved tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

And then, there was the ultimate prob- 
lem of transport in a. war zone— getting 
out 

In the days and weeks since everyone 
had flown/into the capital on the re- 
gime's decsylai Ariana AirUnes— one 

journalist duMM it nhe world's only 
12th-century airline"— all land exit routes 
had been taken orer by competing, heavily 
armed guerrilla groups. 

The arrangement was reminiscent of the 
days whes Kabul lay between the rich 
empires of Persia to the won «nd cmna to 
the east— when ownership of a bit of road 
meant the power to levy tolls. Now, 
however, every roadside check post garri- 
son, and town had been taken over by 
maujahedeen (Islamic holy warriors)— 
many of them belonging to ftmdamentalist 
guerrilla facttons that deeply resent the 
West And all the bands had tanks, rocket 
launchers and grenades, meaning that the 
sukes for any Western jotimalist trying to 
pass were higher than the tolls of antiqui- 
ty. 

Kabul's international airport was a grim 
alternative. The fundamentalist factions 
that were brutally driven out of strategic 
positions in the capital by the coalition of 
moderate rebels who eventually secured 
it— if only tenuously— found solace in iso- 
lating the entire city from a distance. They 
fired endless, long-range rocket barrages 
on the airport that made Ariana's crews a 
bit reluctant to resume service. Deteriorat- 
ing Soviet-built airliners were one thing. A 
rocket in the cockpit was another. 

"Even if we could find a crew willing to 
fly now, I'm not sure we could find 
transporutkm to get them to and from the 
airport" said one beleaguered Ariana offi- 
cial in Kabtil on the eve of what promised 
to be the first flight out Friday. 

"Our cars and buses have all been taken 
by the moujahedeen. How can you fly a 
plarie when you can't ev«.n hitch a ride?" 
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stop fooling around in Afghan 



The outright denunciaton of 
Jamaat-i-Islami*s ftiuddlinfl role 
in the ongoing Afghan crisis has 
greatly unnerved all those well- 
wishers in Pakistan who, along 
with their brothers Afghan 
Mujahideen, had a stake in the 
success of the Afghan Jehad and 
who now earnestly wish 
Afghanistan to emerge as a united, 
stable and progressive Islamic 
State. 

That this denunciation has come 
from no less a petronage than 
President Burhanuddin Rabbani 
of the legally constituted and 
legitimate government of 
Afghanistan should be a matter of 
serious concern for our 
Government. Because of the very 
special relationship that Pakistan 
has with Afghanistan and vice 
versa, the Afghan President must 
have indeed, been deeply pained to 
name publicly the Jamaat-i-Islami 
chief Qazi Hussain Ahmad for the 
part he has played in "creating 
division" among the Afghan 
Mujahideen. 

At his Press conference at the 
Aiwan-i-Sadr during his official 
visit here he said his government 

believed the GoverniHent of 
Pakistan was '^sincere** in 
declaring that the Pakistani 
territory would not be allowed to 
be used as a '*base for launching 
any aggression against the 
Mujahideen Government in 
Kabul.'' At the same time, Prof. 
Rabbani accused Qazi Hussain 
Ahmad of ^'supplying arms to his 
opponent (Hizb-e-Islami of 
Hikmatyar) to spread bloodshed"' 
in Afghanistan. 

The charge of supplying arms to 
Hikmatyar is not somethuajg which 
President Burhanuddin levelled 
against the JI Amir just oat of 
spite or personal vendetta. There 
is no denying that attempts have 
been made clandestinely to 
smuggle arms from this side of 
Torkhum. 

In one case, indeed, lorry loads 
of arms and ammunitions being 
transported under fake 
authorisation papers were seized 
by the Pakistani authorities at the 
border. 

It is common knowledge that 
Jamaat-i-Islami is not alone in its 
support of Hikmatyar and his 
"brand of diehard fundamentalism, 

that the Jamaat before the 
Peshawar Accord and installation 
of the Mujaddedi Government had 
hailed Hikmatyar as the victor of 
Kabul. There are other elements, 
too, who had dreamt of 
Afghanistan in a particular mould, 
whose dream has fallen through at 
the turn of the anti-Hikmatyar tide 
and who have been overtly or 
covertly trying to pressurise the 
Mujaddedi government earlier 
and the Rabbani Government now. 



All such divisive designs or 
activities which seek to destabilise 
the present legally constituted 
Kabul Government need to be 
checked not only in Afghanistan's 
but also in Pakistan's interest. The 
lobby that still persists in its so- 
called forward policy towards 
Afghanistan ought to be dealt with 
firmly as it runs counter to 
Pakistan government's declared 
policy of non-interference in 
Afghanistan's internal affairs. 

Here, credit should be given to 
President Ghulam Ishaq Khan and 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif for 
evolving, and strictly adhering to 
the policy of active assistance to 
the Mujahideen leaders to 
hammer out the Peshawar Accord 
to help instal the widely- 
recugnised government of 
Sibghatullah Mujaddedi tullowed 
by that of Prof. Rabbani and to 
exert pressure for a ceasefire 
leading to a grand reconciliation. 

The much-needed and long- 
awaiied ceasefire Accord has 
come through, though after much 
of bloodshed. President Rabbani 
has said he has agreed to the 
ceasefire to which Hikmatyar's 
Hizbe Islami is also a party and 
added it was his sincere desire that 
this ceasefire should result in a 
permanent peace. 

President Ghulam Ishaq Khan 
said at a banquet hosted by him in 
honour of President Burhanuddin 
Rabbani that Pakistan had a vital 
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Stake in the preservation of peace 
and harmony in Afghanistan and 
in Afghanistan's unity, 
sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. Expressing his anguish 
over the killing of innocent 
civilians he expressed solidarity 
with the Government of 
Afghanistan while reassuring that 
"we would not allow our territory 
to be used for underminings peace 
in Afghanistan or its legitimate 
government "and that you can 
count on the resolute support of the 
Government and the people of 
Pakistan." 

Expressing similar sentiments 
of fraternal unity, harmony and 
fellowship Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif at a lunch hosted for 
President Burhanuddin Rabbani 
urged for a movement towards 
reconciliation and mutual 
accommodation in the interest of 
Afghanistan's unity, stability and 
prosperity. "We are happy to note 
that the ceasefire recently agreed 
to is holding and that a dialogue for 
the resolution of political 
differences is underway," he said 
hoping that it would lead to 
permanent peace and stability in 
Afghanistan. 

Later, while President Rabbani 
visited Teheran as a state Kuest. 
Iranian President Hasliemi 
Rafsanjani deplored that Afghan 
factions were fighting; each other 



instead of rebuilding their country. 
He called on these factions to 
"unite und^r the Islamic faith and 
bear in mind that their conduct of 
today will be judged by the 
generations of tomorrow." 

The situation in Afghanistan has 
for long been in a state of flux and 
it is high time that it gets stabilised 
and reconciliation among the 
Mujahideen groups is effected so 
that the stupendous task of moral 
and material reconstruction is 
started in right earnest with the 
willing help and cooperation from 
the international community, 
particularly Pakistan and Iran. 

Hikmatyar is wise enough to 
realise now that it is not in 
isolation but in power sharing that 
his Hizbe Islami can get its due in 
rebuilding the Afghan nation 
under a set-up of Islamic 
progressive welfare state. 

For Pakistan, too, a united 
stable Afghanistan would be a 
great boon, more so as the way is 
cleared for a durable era of peace 
and prosperity with the 
neighbouring Central Asian 
Muslim States. Jamaat-i-Islami 
and its ilk should realise that their 
job is over and they stops saying 
or doing things whicn create 
hurdles in the estblishment of 
peace in Afghanistan. 

The Pakistan Times 9/30 



From "Ethnic Ani- 
mosities" by Salamat 
Ali in the 9/3/92 issue of the FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 



Rabbani, meanv^hile, has reportedly 
complained to Islamabad that the Hizbe 
Islami has been receiving an increased sup- 
ply of arms from Pakistani sources. Tehe- 
ran Radio has more than hinted that Paki- 
stan's Inter Services Intelligence (isi) is still 
helping Hekmatyar, its favourite 
mujahideen leader. The isi had for long 
served as a conduit for arms to the 
mujahideen from Pakistan, the US and 
other foreign agencies. Hekmatyar re- 
ceived the lion's share of that aid. 

Further, in a hand-written letter deliv- 
ered to Samiul Huq, leader of the Jamiatul 
Ulema-e Islam — a fundamentalist Islamic 
group based in Pakistan — Rabbani com- 
plained that truckloads of weapons have 
been sent across the border to Hekmatyar's 
forces in Afghanistan. He appealed to Huq 
to help stop the flow of arms. 

Rabbani has also written to the supreme 
council of the Jamaate Islami — a member 
of Pakistan's riding coalition — saying that 
the continuing bloodshed in Afghanistan 
is the result of party chief Qazi Hussein 
Ahmad's close links with Hekmatyar. 
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Islamabad moved quickly to contain the 
damage. Minister of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs Siddiq Kanju told parliament that Pa- 
kistan woiild not allow its territory to be 
used by any group engaged in imdermin- 
ing Afghan territorial integrity. This 
sparked speculation, later officially denied, 
that Pakistan would close down Hek- 
matyar's bases near the Afghan border. 
Helonatyar is known to have large arms 
dumps along the border. It is not la\own if 
these are jointly controlled by the isi or 
whether they have been moved deeper into 
Afghanistan following the 27 April 
Peshawar accord on an interim mujahideen 
government 

A spokesman of the Pakistani Foreign 
Ministry denied any Pakistani agency was 
sending arms to Hekmatyar. He said Paki- 
stan was taking all steps possible to stop 
the flow of arms and was trying to ensure 
its own non-involvement in tf\e Afghan 
conflict. In any event, given that the 
Pashtuns — Afghanistan's largest ethnic 
group — straddle the bonier area, Paki- 
stan's ability to plug all routes across the 
poorly policed frontier is in doubt. 



Ariana buys 3 

Boeing planes 

Ariana Afghan Airlines took a ma- 
jor step toward expanding its services 
when it bought three Boeing 727-2000 
planes from Air France at a total cost 
of $12,600,000. 

The deal include a spare engine, 
repainting of the planes and the train- 
ing of five pilots, five flight engineers 
and three co-pilots. 

Dr. Abdur Rahman, Minister of 
Civi Aviation and Tourism, signed the 
deal in Paris one week ago. The three 
newly bought planes have been insured 
with Lloyd's of London. 

He said Ariana bought the planes 
to expk>it the prospect of the new mar- 
ket created after the fall of the commu- 
nist regime and rebiith of independent 
states in Central Asia. 

Ariana has currently two Boeing 
727s and one Topolov plane operating 
on international routes. A second 
Topolov was damaged when it was hit 
by a rocket fired by Hezb Islami when 
it was bringing back then President 
Mujaddidi from an official visit to 
Pakistan. 

The Aviation Minister discussed 
with the French transpon minister the 
possibility of resuming Ariana flights 
to Paris. The French side indicated that 
such flights could take place in the 
future. 

Ariana flights to Western Europe 
and America were suspended when the 
former communist regime was found 
guilty of collaboration with Al- 
Zulfiqar terrorists who hijacked a PI A 
I plane to Kabul and killed one of its 
I passengers. Now that the regime has 
fallen, Ariana is trying to resume its 
flights to Western Europe. 

The Minister of Aviation said the 
decision to biiy the planes was a wise 
step in view of developments in 
A^hanistan and in the region. The 
planes were remarkably cheep and 
Ariana had available funds for it, he 
added He said with the introduction of 
three new planes, Ariana would be able 
to provide better services to its passen- 
gers and enhance its ability in cargo 
transportation . # # « 

AFGHANcws August 15 



Where are the Afghan Children 

in the Former Soviet Union? 



Af K . P''^ greatest tragedies of the communist legacy In 
Afghanistan has been the disappearance of thousands of Afghan children 
Whose Where abouts are still unknown. These are children taken to the 
former Soviet Union under different schemes. Some were sent by their 
unsuspecting parents for " education" while many others were simply 
abducted from villages and even urban centers . News coverage of the 

dur?n^'^S'.^^Q^^^^ ^''^ orphanages and even the streets of Kabul 
during 1 983- 1 984 was common. As late as 1 988, the Voice of America 

in'JL'.?f ?K ^ ^^9^^^ ^^^^^^^^ '<GB from orphanages 
in Kabul. But. then the Soviet Army was still in Afghanistan, and these 
abductions were treated by the world community as another KGB atrocity. 

Estimates of the Afghan children taken to the former Soviet Union 
put the numbers between 45,000-50.000. Among other sources these 
numbers were rerported by Vernon Walters, the former US Ambasador to the 
U N. in his annual statements to that body . Soon after the Soviet Army 
completed Its retreat from Afghanistan in February 1989, It became clear 
in part, why this particular kind of crime had been committed against the ' 
Afghan people. From among these some were returned as militia almost 
as pre-programed robots which unleashed havoc on the Afghan people Yet 
large numbers are still unaccounted for. Where are these young Afghans and 
why are they being held Inside the former Soviet Union against their wills? 

These questions would have been in vain until the ABC program 
Prime Time did a documentary about what was happening in orphanages in 
St. Petersburg on February 21, 1992. The ABC report stated that tens of 
thousands of Soviet orphans and the homeless youth were institutionalized 
and erroneously diagnosed as mentally ill- •OligaphraniC. They were 
systematically injected with a variety of drugs to turn them into 
unthinking, unquestioning submissive labor force for the communist state. 

These events were taking place under Mikhail Gorbachev and as the 
ABC documentary showed they were also happening under Boris Yeltsin 
after the disintegration of the former Soviet Union, it seemed that Yeltsin s 
.(government did not have any knowledge about the existence of these 
orphanages as institutions of internment and abuse. But, can that be true^ 
Who financed the continued existence of these institutions? 

Are the Afghan children and young adults suffering the same fate or 
worse? These children should not have to suffer until the complete 
dissolution of communist institutions to find freedom and appropriate care 

This immense problem of urgent dimentlons can not be expected to 
be solved on a bilateral basis between Afghanistan and the different 
governments of the Commonwealt of Independent States. Afghanistan does 
not have the bargaining power to demand the formation of a search team to 
look inside these countries . Nor does it have the necessary resources. 

Under improved East-West relations, especially since the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union, the U.N. can play a constructive 
humanitarion role in this situation. But such action on the part of the U N. 
requires a major country sponsor. Will the U.S. take an initiative for this 
purely humanitarion , but highly moral cause? A recent news report stated 
that the U.S. is helping find 500 Afghan children taken to the former Soviet 
Union, without stating the needed details and whether this effort is part of 
a much larger undertaking to help the thousands still missing. 

The Afghan government taces a long list of problems and 
challenges. But, finding the facts about the Afghan children m the fonner 
Soviet Union and repatriating them must head that list 
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From the jEditor: 




The FORUM may be more confusing than 
the Afghan situation. The cover oi 
the July 1992 issue says 1991 & the 

yeai: at all! We apologize - especial- 

l|f„^|f our ,4|.b^#|r^f,ffifeiM?i^ , 

Although news about Af ghanis%aa 1% 
the Western press has been almost non- 
existent for the past few months, this 
issue is full of amazing information. 
And, almost everything is reproduced 
in readable-sized type - even a speech 
by the Prime Minister, just to give 
fm m- ii3^''"^f - 'the' m^x^^'-^'^Mm': 
new rhetoric. 

The 1992 Occasional Paper will be 
ready soon. Titled "Amanullah: A 

nis Ref or© , " . its. ..■authof-, 
Paul Overfcy* l^c^ "Holy 

Blood" is being considered by 
several publishers. Those who 
ordered the Paper with their sub- 
scriptions will receive it with 
the January FORUM. Those of you 
who diin' t oirisir the Paper may do 
so n^w by siding vm & €h#ek f or 
$5.00. If you prefer to wait 
until the reviews are in, the cost 
will be $8.00. ..... 

Our eternal gr at i tijde pps*?- t@s *il 
ef you who ient us items, passed on 
rumors & let us read your files. One 
caller told us that Zia Nassry, one 
of Afghanistan's more colorful cha- 
racters, had been arrested in Mazar- 
i-Sharif & flown, in handcuffs, to 
Kabwl wli#ire he was imprisoned bf ' 
••labSiftl^ji^-^fe^ees . This is not a 
ei^erience for Zia, as no one has ever 
been quite sure what he was up to, but 
because of some health problems it may 
be more serious - at least for his 
family's peace of mind. 

Please keep those clippings, articles, 
calls & letters coming; they keep us 
in business. The deadline for the next 
issue lis January 5, 1993. 



As part of its Film & Filmmaker 
series, THE ASIA SOCIETY, 725 Park 
Avenue, New York, NY, will show 
AFGHANISTAN: THE STRUGGLE WITHIN 
at 6:30 p.m. on December 10. The 
film shows the impact of occupation 
& war on Afghanistan's people & 
culture. The 30-minute film will 
be followed by a panel discussion 
ofi Afghanistan with filmmaker Raff 
Ameer, Professor Barnett Rubin & 
Amin Tarzi. Admission is $8; Asia 
Society membex^s * $6. 




On January 9 at 8 p.m.. Shah Wall Tara- 
vmam & Aziz Herawi will present MUSIC 
Of AfGHANISTAN at Queens College, 
Flushing, NY, under the aegis of the 
WORLD MUSIC INSTITUTE, 49 West 27th St., 
Suite 810, N^^ Yoj;k» NY J.P0Q1 Tickets 
are $12. ^^'^ , ' ' — ' - 

THE ASIA SOCIETY presented a symposium 
on mCHARTED IHONTIERS: REMAKING THE 
MAf Of CENTRAL ASIA on November 10. 
Speakers included Barnett Rubin, Nancy 
Lubin, James Critchlow, Tadeusz Swieto- 
chowski, Edward Allworth, M. Nazif 
Shahrani & H.E. Roza Otunbayeva, Am- 
bassadress of the Republic of Kyrgyz- 
stan €<r;diS"trs. ' '' ' 
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AFGHANISTAN: 



ighty-year-old Sharif, cra- 
dling a half-dead chicken, stands in 
the 43 C. heat outside a UNHCR en- 
cashment center in Peshawar. With 
hundreds of other Afghan refugees, 
he waits anxiously for a chance to 
exchange his UNHCR ration book for 
a repatriation allowance of 3,300 ru- 
pees (about $130) and 300 kilograms 
of wheat. 

An Afghan interpreter explains that 
Sharif hopes the pathetic scene of an 
old man holding his sole remaining 
possession and companion — a scrag- 
gly chicken — will attract pity from 
the UNHCR staff at the center. Sharif s 
family has already gone back to Af- 
ghanistan after spending 14 years in 
Pakistan's North West Frontier Prov- 
ince, where some 3 million Afghans 
fled fighting in their homeland. Now, 
Sharif is in a hurry to join them. 

In the mad scramble for encash- 
ment, refugees like Sharif will resort 
to all kinds of ploys to get one step 
ahead of their neighbors. Mob scenes 
unfold daily outside the encashment 
centers as huge crowds jostle to get in 
the door. Until UNHCR mled that only 
heads of family could encash ration 
books, refugees bribed old women, 
who played on the sympathy of the 
staff, to encash their passbooks. 

UNHCR Program Officer John An- 
drews said some refugees come back 
three, four, even seven times before 
they are finally processed. Some give 
up and sell their ration books to oth- 
ers at half their value in order to return 
to Afghanistan quickly. 

Afghan refugees are in a hurry, 
and hundreds of thousands are head- 
ing home. Never mind that the politi- 
cal situation in Afghanistan is still 
unclear; that the country won't be free 
of mines for generations; that the 
economy is in ruins. After 14 years in 
Pakistan's camps, many Afghans feel 
they've waited long enough. The fall 
of the Najibullah government in late 
April triggered a mad rush across the 
border, with returns jumping 134 
percent from April to May. Moreover, 
a reduction in international assistance 
to the refugees has made it increas- 
ingly difficult for them to get by on 
their meager wheat ration. 

So the change of government in 
Kabul provided the opportunity many 
refugees had been waiting for. Even 
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If law and order breaks down in Kabul, 
Afghans know that the provinces keep 
a safe distance from the capital's po- 
litical intrigues, allowing some degree 
of security. 

Refugees are also afraid that their 
farms may be up for grabs. Bandits are 
roaming the Afghan Countryside claim- 
ing unoccupied land. The legal own- 
ers want to make sure they get there 
first. Especially now that the planting 
season is in hill swing. 

FUNDS RUNNING OUT 

Another element behind the mas- 
sive return is a lack of confidence in 
the under-funded encashment pro- 
gram. The refugees are all too aware 
that the UN Secretary-General's ap- 
peal for funds for the Afghan repatria- 
tion has not triggered a significant 
response. On 22 June, refugees crowd- 
ing encashment locations in Peshawar 
grew angry when they learned that 
the program had been temporarily 
halted because of a lack of cash. 

All these factors contribute to a 
daily rush on the North West Frontier 
Province's 10 encashment centers. In 
the last six months of 1990, 65,000 
people exchanged their passbooks to 
return to Afghanistan. The number 
rose to 160,000 in 1991. In the first six 
months of 1992, a total of 396,925 
refugees from Balochistan, North West 
Frontier Province and Punjab cashed 
in their passbooks. More than 70,000 
people a week are going home. But 
2.44 million are still waiting. 

Robert Breen, UNHCR Repatria- 
tion Officer in Peshawar, said that at 
the present encashment rate of 15,000 
people per day, 1 million people will 
have repatriated by August. UNHCR is 
currently spending $1.5 million a week 
on the encashment program — about 
$23 per returnee. But it has received 
only $15 million of the $53 million 
requested for this year's repatriation 
program, and will need an additional 
$10 million just to cover encashment 
until August. 

In the Peshawar distria of Jamrud 
akxie, 1,200 families arrive at dawn 
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every day hoping to be the first in line. 
But the National Bank of Pakistan 
only works from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m., handling a maximum of 2 mil- 
lion mpees a day ($250,000) — enough 
for only 600 families. The rest are 
turned back. Understandably, the refu- 
gees are angry and frightened. 

UNHCR's John Andrews is ex- 
hausted. "One hundred and thirty 
dollars may not seem much to you 
and me, but an Afghan family can get 
by for a few months on that money," 
he said. "They'll kill for that. I've seen 
70-year-old men pulling each others' 
beards to get one step ahead in the 
queue. We need more staff and more 
encashment centers. That won't be 
possible if we don't get more money." 

If anything, the situation at the 
wheat encashment locations is worse. 
UNHCR needs 300 metric tons of wheat 
per day for the system to work. But 
WFP wheat is sometimes unavailable 
for weeks and when it arrives, it comes 
in small, 50-ton shipments. At the end 
of June, the wheat deficit exceeded 
7.000 metric tons in the North West 
Frontier Province and 2,000 metric 
tons in Balochistan. 

At the Kachagari wheat distribu- 
tion center managed by the Commis- 
sioner for Afghan Refugees (CAR), 
prospeaive returnees crowd the gates 
in hopes of getting their pnDmLsed 300 
kilograms of wheat. It is the final hurdle 
before they can repatriate. 

AmruUah Sardakhan, 40, is con- 
fmed to a wheel-chair after a bullet 
wound left him paralyzed from the 
waist down. He says he was unable 
to register at CAR headquarters be- 
cause the government agency couldn't 
handle all the demand. So a nephew 
gave him his own wheat coupon to 
help him survive in Pakistan, but 
despite three attempts he has not been 
able to get his ration because there 
was no grain. 

Other would-be returnees believe 
that on the way to the distribution 
centers, the WFP wheat often is deliv- 
ered to Pakistani traders who hold 
wheat ration coupons sold to them by 
desperate refugees. 



RETURN AT ALL COSTS 

An investigation carried out by 
UNHCR in Peshawar corroborates this 
version. Everyone knows that refu- 
gees, impatient to go home and un- 
willing to spend their 3,300 rupees on 
survival in Pakistan, prefer to sell their 
wheat coupons, even at half their 
value, instead of waiting for the wheat 
to arrive. As deliveries become more 
irregular, it becomes riskier for traders 
to hold on to the coupons. So the 
price goes down. The new twist is that 
the wheat sometimes reaches traders 
before refugees. 

WFP does not have enough staff 
to monitor the wheat all the way from 
the government warehouses to the 
distribution centers. And according to 
WFP, wheat arriving in Pakistan often 
is stuck in government warehouses. 

"Afghans don't riot for food," said 
UNHCR's Breen. "They're a proud 
people. They're angry that the wheat 
is not available and that the encash- 
ment program sometimes breaks 
down. But they're not surprised. The 
consequences of an under-funded 
encashment program is that refugees 
lose confidence in the system. This 
increases crowds and insecurity at 
encashment locations. When the 
money finally comes, there is a fren- 
zied rush to our already under-staffed 
encashment locations. For fear of not 
being given a second chance, refu- 
gees who had not planned to leave 
will encash their passbooks and spend 
that money on survival in Pakistan 
instead of using it to repatriate. Others 
return precipitously when they are 
not ready to go." 

With or without their cash and 
wheat entitlements, Afghan refugee 
families are hiring trucks and buses 
and returning home in droves. But 
once back in Afghanistan, their prob- 
lems are far from over. 

The road from the Khyber Pass 
border post to Jalalabad, a three-hour 
drive, is littered with the charred hulks 
of Russian tanks. There are mines 
everywhere. Along the road, not a 
single electricity or telephone pole is 

left standing; not a single building is 
intaa. Mile after mile, there is nothing 
but destruction and desolation. 

Outside Jalalabad, huge bomb 
craters pockmark the countryside, 
another legacy of the savage war. Some 



of the craters are so deep that they are 
below the water table and have turned 
into permanent ponds. Villagers joke 
that the Russians worked for them as 
well-diggers. 

Fawzia, an unusually tiny 10-year- 
old girl, is living testimony to the ter- 
ror of those bombs. She is a roadside 
beggar on the outskirts of the village 
of Bashud. Gov ering her face with her 
"chador, ■ she described how in 1987 
a bomb killed several women and 
children w ho w ere in a field with her. 
She was blinded by shrapnel. 

Further down the road, in a place 
called Puli Maktab (School Bridge), a 
returnee family unloaded their be- 
longings next to the ruins of their 
home. Once, it must have been a big, 
prosperous house. Now, only a few 
walls are left standing. Fifty meters 
from the house is a water-filled bomb 
crater. The family had arrived only an 
hour eariier and had already set up a 
tent next xo a clump of trees. Thev 

didn't dare go inside their house. 
They knew that Russian planes used 
to spray roofless homes with small 
"butterfly" anti-personnel mines. 

The family had registered as refu- 
gees back in Pakistan. But Sarwad, 
the head of the family, left his pass- 
book behind with his brother because 
he couldn't afford to wait out the 
encashment process. He had to go 
home to plant his fields. Once his 
brother joins him with a bit of cash 
and the 300 kilograms of wheat, 
Sarwad will proudly show him the 
tender green sprouts. Meanwhile, the 
family has no food and no clean water. 
In this barren land they can't even find 
enough firewood to boil water. But 
Sarwad says he is happy to be back in 
Afghanistan, declaring: "At least we 
are free now." 

MnXIONS OF MINES 

But that freedom has a price, some- 
times a deadly one. Mines are every- 
where and come in all shapes and 
sizes. They have been dropped ran- 
domly from the air, laid in concen- 
trated clusters and minefields, or as 
booby-traps. They are in villages, 
gardens, tracks and fields. Some have 
been washed down by floods on to 
previously cleared land. According to 
a November 1991 UN survey, there 
are some 10 million mines in Afghani- 
stan. 



The consequences of all this min- 
ing are only too visible. Two million 
people, or one in seven or eight, are 
disabled in Afghanistan. Of these, 20 
percent, or 400,000 people, have been 
maimed by mines or unexploded 
ordnance. A recent UN survey found 
that 10 percent of villagers in Afghani- 
stan and 60,000 refugees in the camps 
in Pakistan are disabled. In four camps 
surveyed, 2 percent of all men were 
amputees. At least 50,000 Afghans 
have been provided with artificial 
limbs. 

Assuming that a manual de-min- 
ing program can clear 30 square 
kilometers a year, it would take 4,300 
years to clear 20 percent of Afghani- 
stan. That doesn't mean de-mining 
can't be attempted. UNOCA. (Office 
for the Coordination of United Na- 
tions Humanitarian and Economic 
Assistance Programs Relating to Af- 
ghanistan) began a de-mining pro- 
gram in early 1989. In 1990, the pro- 
gram shifted emphasis from mine- 
awareness courses for refugees in 
Pakistan to similar instruction for 
people inside Afghanistan. Mine re- 
moval is now four-fifths of the budget. 

Some 650,400 men and 102,400 
women, mostly Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan, have received a six-hour 
course in mine awareness. More than 
13,500 Afghan men have been trained 
in basic de-mining techniques. 

UNOCA soon discovered there was 
no direct link between mine clear- 
ance and repatriation. Afghan refu- 
gees, especially women, are not de- 
terred from repatriation by fear of 
mines. Higher on their priority list are 
general security considerations and 
the ability to farm their lands. So 
UNOCA is now concentrating on clear- 
ing existing inhabited villages and 
important access roads. 

Inside Afghanistan, UNOCA cur- 
rently employs 27 full-time de-mining 
teams of 32 Afghans each. So far, the 
teams have cleared 68 square 
kilometers, but it has been costly in 
lives. Sixteen of the de-miners have 
been killed and 20 others injured. 

With the current 27 teams, it would 
take UNOCA at least 15 years to clear 
only the most basic priority areas. 
UNOCA would therefore like to in- 
crease the number of de-mining teams 
to 50. But more money is needed. The 
1992 budget of $15.5 million was in- 
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creased to S21 million. Only $6 mil- 
lion of that has been received so far. 
and there are no more firm funds in 
the pipeline. UNOCA has now run out 
of flinds, and may have to suspend 
the whole program, or drastically 
curtail it. 

Nearly everything in Afghanistan 
needs rebuilding — irrigation canals, 
agricultural land, roads, bridges, hos- 
pitals and schools. According to a 
L'NHCR situation report dated 2 July, 
"the main problem preventing people 
from returning is the lack of water for 
irrigation and consumption." 

NGOs and UN development agen- 
cies have been carrying out modest 
but successful cross-border operations 
inside Afghanistan since 1988. In mid- 
June, UNHCR sent to Afghanistan an 
experienced team of 11 staff, some 
made available through the Norwe- 
gian Refugee Council, and two senior 
UNHCR officers from Headquarters. 
They've opened UNHCR sub-offices 
in Herat, Kandahar. Jalalabad and 
Mazar-i-Sharif. Security conditions 
permitting, other sub-offices will be 
opened in Pul-i-Khumri and Gardez. 

Geldolph Everts, UT^TICR's head 
of desk for Pakistan, Iran and Af- 
ghanistan, said the staff in Afghani- 
stan initially will keep a low profile. 

"These people are going to towns 
that haven't had UN assistance in 14 
years," Everts said. "These are real 
pioneers. And they're not going to 
burst in there waving a UN flag and 
saying 'here we are.' On the contran% 

in Afghanistan, if you don't have much 
to offer in terms of money and goods 
— and we don't — you had better 
keep a low profile. 

'What our people are there to do 
is to put their ear to the ground and 
find out everything they can on what 
kind of people are coming back; how 
many there are; where they're going 
to; what their assistance needs are; 
whether they have any protection 
problems; and what other problems 
they have. UNHCR also is putting to- 
gether modest community projects that 
can be implemented quickly. What 
we don't want to do is create expec- 
tations with lines of trucks filled with 
goodies because anyone with a 
Kalashnikov can come up and say 1 
want the same goodies.' We see our 
role as doing our share for returnees 
and grabbing others by the collar and 
telling them to do their share.'' 



For the time being, according to 
Nicholas Morris, UNHCR special 
envoid in Pakistan, the simplest, easi- 
est and most cost-effective way of 
helping retumees is to ensure that the 
encashment program works smoothly. 

'Encashment is both the most 
appropriate, and the only practical 
way, of assisting the largest and fast- 
est repatriation for which UTsHCR has 
ever tried to provide direct assistance 
to retumees," Morris said in a recent 
telex to the High Commissioner. 

CREDroiLITY AT STAKE 

"The credibility of not just UTSFHCR's 
but in large measure the UN's response 
to the long-awaited retum of Afghans 
hangs on the continued encashment. 
If we run out of funds... retumees 
would ... lose what is likely to be the 
pnly outside assistance most will get." 

It is unfortunate that the interna- 
tional community, which has for years 
promoted the retum of the refugees, 
is losing interest now that this is fi- 
nally becoming a reality. 

Says Morris: "Despite its other 
humanitarian preoccupations, it is 
certainly the least the international 
community should do." 

Sylvie Girard 
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[The outside of this Issue 
of REFUGEES was dated Septem- 
ber; the Inside pages said 
July.] 



Public Library 
escapes looting 

The Public Ubrvy of KiOniI, as 
well as tlie National Archive and 
Myseum, has been lucky lo escape de- 
snuctionand looting during the lecent 



Hie head of Public Ubiwy. 
Ohidam Farooq ^4eelab Rahimi, said 
tlMt the Mujahldeen pioiecied his li- 
Imy.whichhas SCXLOOObooks. 

Afoiind 150.000 documents of his- 
toric inponanoe and \3JX0 handwrit- 
M books are kepi in the Natkmal 
Afchi¥B, which have lonained intaci 
duringdie leoent disturtMoces. 



UNDER $15 



By DANIEL YOUWg 

TOPMPt: Midtowners don't give 
up the convenience of good hum- 
mus, stuffed grape leaves, 
phicky eggplant spread, feta 
cheese and cigaret borek without 
a fight. So when TopKapl passed 
from Turkish to Afgrian own- 
ership, the r)^fnm caf^ kept these 
Turkish appetizers while assem- 
bling a full menu of Afghan spe- 
cialties. Should you get si- 
multaneous cravings for cigaret 
borek (feta cheese wrapped in 
slender rolls of fik) dough 

deep-fnad) and noringe palau 
(lamb toppeehwith orange hnd, 
pistachios and pine nuts), this is 
clearly the onl/ place to go. 
The Topkapi bonus is the top 
quali|^ of the Afghan 
cooking, beginning with starters 
like bolanee kado (lightly fned 
turnovers filled with pump- 
kin puree) and aushak (ravioli-like 
dumplings with minted yogurt 
sauce and topped with ground 
beeO. Specially marinated, char- 
grilled kebabs ($7.50-$12.50) are 
alt as succulent as you could 
~tiDpft. thfMJitfi^^' may be just as 
happy going >^ianan with sabsi 
palau (spinach jazzed up with 
garlic, tomato and spices; $7.25), 
bandinjan palah (same as former 
but with fresh eggplant) or 
aushe serdagah (homemade Af- 
grian noodles with a garlicky yo- 
gurt sauce; $7.50). This is 
one hybrid eatery that takes very 
little getting used to. 899 First ' 
Ave., near 50th St.; (212) 
980-8750. Open M-F noon- 
11p.m., Sa.'Su. 5;30p.m.- 
11p.m. Maloraedit Beer and 
wine. Free Miy&y in area. 
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Aushak and Beyond 



PANJSHIR— 924 W. Broad St., Falls 
Church. 703-53&4566. Open: /or lunch Monday 
through Saturday 11:30 a,m. to 2:30 p.m., for 
dinner daily 5 to 11 p.m. AE, DC, MC. V. Res- 
ervations suggested. Separate nonsmoking sec- 
tion. Prices: lunch appetizers $2,25 to $3.25, 
entrees $6 to $7.25; dinner appetizers $2 75 to 
$3.75, entrees $9.95 to $13.25. Full dinner with 
wine or beer, tax and tip about $25 to $30 per 
person. (Other location: 224 W. Maple Ave., Vi- 
enna. 703-281-4181) 

ARIANA— 2&? Sunset Business Park, Hem- 
don. 703-435-0151. Open: Monday through 
Thursday 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., Friday 11 a.m. 
to 10:30 p.m., Saturday 4 to 10:30 p.m. Closed 
Sunday. MC, V. Reservations suggested. No sep- 
arate nonsmoking section. Prices: lunch appe- 
tiurs$l, 75 to$Z50, entrees $4.95 to$&95; din- 
ner appetizers $1,95 to $Z50, entrees $6. 75 to 
$7.95. FuU dinner with wine or beer, tax and 
tip about $10 to$15 per person, 

IOVE AT FIRST SIGHT—OR AT 
first taste — is a stubborn emotion. 
For example, when Bamiyan 
opened in Georgetown more than 
a decade ago and I had my first 
taste of aushak, I immediately 
adored those big, flat homemade 
dumplings filled with leeks and topped 
with tomato-meat sauce, yogurt and 
mint. When other Afghan restaurants 
opened and served aushak, Bamiyan's 
was my standard. And it was probably 
the standard of the other restaurateurs 
too, since theirs tended to be similar. 

At Panjshir, though, I learned that 
aushak could be different from the one 
I'd first loved — not necessarily better or 
worse, but different. At Panjshir the 
dumplings are smaller, formed into neat 
little half-moon shapes. More important, 
the tomato sauce is more intense, rather 
sweet and peppery, with bits of carrots, 
peas and green beans. And the yogurt 
has been reduced to just a smidgen. 

Okay, I confess I still prefer the style I 
first tasted, but I can defend it by adding 
that Panjshir's aushak is a little too 
chewy, and the leek filling has a slightly 
raw taste. On the other hand, Tve dis- 
covered muntoo, which is a meat-stuffed 
version of aushak, and Panjshir's muntoo 
has become a new love. These meaty 
dumplings are plumper, shaped into a 
square package, and their noodle dough 
is more tender. Even better, the filling 
echoes the sweetness of both the sauce 
and the onions. 

What all this adds up to is that the 
same dish can be made many different 
ways and be wonderful in all its varia- 
tions, despite the stubborn loyalty we 
have for our taste memories. 

Beyond boiled dumplings, the area's 
Afghan menus are similar right through 
dessert. Virtually all offer deep-fried 
turnovers, usually as appetizers. Entrees 
are kebabs with seasoned rice, stewed 



Iamb with rice, and — the glory of Afghan 
cooking — vegetables seasoned with such 
aromatics as ginger or coriander, moist- 
ened with yogurt and tomato sauce, 
sometimes sweetened with brown sugar 
or prunes. At an Afghan restaurant, if you 
ha^'en't ordered an entree that comes 
with vegetables, you should certainly in- 
clude a side dish. And even if you consider 
pumpkin only fit for pies and jack-o- 
lanterns. you should try kadu — sauteed 
pumpkin with tomato and yogurt — lest 
you miss one of the greatest vegetable 
dishes ever contrived. 

Panjshir has two branches, both in Vir- 
ginia. The Falls Church one is smaller, 
plainer and older than the Vienna branch, 
whose decor suggests that the location 
went through a nightclub phase. At either 
branch you're likely to find perfunctory 
service. It's the kind of place where the 
waiter rarely makes eye contact, and 
when he removes your appetizer plate he 
hands back the used silverware for your 
next course. The menu items are num- 
bered, so you needn't try to pronounce 
anything. Panjshir is all business. 

And it is clearly a successful business. 
That's because the food is awfully good. 

The outstanding kebab at Panjshir is 
lamb chops — called Chopped Kebab on 
the menu. Marinated for a spicy and vin- 
egary tang, the chops are trimmed well, 
cut thin and cooked until their edges are 
crisp. Chicken is also long marinated, 
though the big chunks of breast meat are 
not always moist. And boneless iamb is, 
like the other meats, perfectly trimmed 
and generally juicy. Lamb outshines beef 
here, and grilled lamb kebabs are more 
interesting than stewed lamb. 

If you like a sweet main dish, you'll 
appreciate quabili palow — tomatoey lamb 
stew with rice topped with glazed carrot 
shreds, almonds and raisins — or one of 
the vegetable combinations: apples with 
prunes and walnuts, brown-sugared tur- 
nips, carrots with prunes and wahiuts or 
the wonderful soft and aromatic pumpkin. 
On the less sweet side is eggplant with 
tomato sauce, and there's spinach with 
onion and garlic if you prefer no sweet- 
ness at all. You can also order aushak or 
muntoo as entrees. All are preceded by a 
nice crisp green salad and accompanied 
by typical Afghan bread. 

When it comes to dessert, tread lightly. 
Gosh-e-feel is Afghanistan's specialty, a 
huge, thin, crisp sheet of fried dough 
heavily sprinkled with sugar and ground 
pistachios. It's a kind of dessert imitatk>n 
of a potato chip, and just as addictive. But 
Panjshir's baklava is soggy and achingly 
sweet, as are the starchy puddings. 

ARIANA IS A MUCH MORE PERSONALIZED 
Afghan restaurant, though it is located in 
a Hemdon industrial park. Inside the un- 
adorned white block of shops, Ariana has 



a pearly gray carpeted dining room with 
glorious hand-woven Afghan dresses, 
vests, hats and banners tacked to the 
walls. Afghan music plays over the sound 
system as the hostess/waitress, in jeans, 
asks after her regular customers and 
warmly welcomes newcomers. 

Ariana differs from other Afghan res- 
taurants in that it serves some Arabic 
dishes (hummus, tabbouleh) as well as In- 
dian curries. To be sure, it offers aushak 
and muntoo, but only as entrees. The noo- 
dles are delicate here, under their tomato- 
meat and minted yogurt sauces. The wait- 
ress asks whether you want your food hot; 
be warned that if you assent, it will be 
searingly peppered. Next time I'd ask for 
the pepper sauce on the side. 

Even better than the aushak here is the 
bulanee, a thin, flat round of dough that 
looks like a whole-wheat quesadilla, 
stuffed with a thin layer of leeks and po- 
tatoes, and accompanied by minted yo- 
gurt. As for the classic Afghan kebabs, 
they are impressive portions for a mere 
$6.25, but their long marination and over- 
cooking render them dry. Chicken kebab 
is more satisfactory than lamb, having 
been rubbed with turmeric and marinated 
in yogurt. The breast meat is cut into 
large chunks and grilled until the edges 
are crisp, but it tastes limp. So does the 
spinach. And the spiced rice is likely to 
have been reheated on a slow night. 
Ariana offers several other vegetarian 
entrees and skle dishes, as well as chicken 
and lamb flavored with abnonds or mus- 
tard sauces. If for no other reason, a trip 
to Ariana is warranted by the pumpkin, an 
unusual verskm that is mashed, fluffy and 
airy, rather sweet but nicely balanced by 
its tangy yogurt-mint sauce. It represents 
a lot of talent for $1.95. ■ 
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With the holiday season 
coining up, keep in mind 
that FORUM subscriptions 
make good gifts. We 
enclose an appropriate 
card with the recipient's 
first issue to notify 
him/her of your 
generosity. . . 



British journalist 

helps war victims 



Sandy Gall was in Kabul for two 
weeks during July • accompanied by 
two of his daughters, Carlotta and 
Micbaela • partly to inform himself 
about the political situation here and 
partly to look into the needs of the 
Afghan disabled. He surted his char* 
ity, the Sandy Gall Afghanistan 
Appeal, to provide limbs for disabled 
Afghans in 1983, after his first visit 
to the Panjshir 1982. Commaifder 
Masood had asked him to help pro* 
vide treatment for Commander 
Abdul WaKkl, who had tost a leg in a 
mine accklent. 

The Appeal began its work in 
Peshawar in 1986, setting up a work- 
shop in the Lady Reading Hospital and 
later moving into the Integrated 
Training Center (FTC) in Hayatabid in 
1989. Apan from providing artificial 
limbs for Afghan men, women and ^| 
chiklren wounded in the war, SGAA 
from the outset set itself the tsk of 
training devetoping a major physiother- 
apy progiam. 

Today, the Appeal has a staff of 
more than 50 trained Afghan techni- . 
cians who are ready to move into 
Afghanistan and start work here. 

In a two week visit to Kabul Mr.^ 
Gall met the Minisier of Health, Dr. 
Mujaddidi, who gave him a warm wel- 
come, and various members of the min- 
istry. He also visited the Indira Gandhi 
, Chiklren's Hospitals the Wazir Akbar 

Khan Orthopaedic Center, the physio- 
therapy school run by lAM, the ICRC 
hospital and workshop, and various UN 
offices, including WHO, who finance 
two SGAA wcricshops already func- 
tioning in Afghanistan (Rukha in the 
Panjshir and Wardak, just opened). 
WHO also funds the SGAA workshop 
making artificial limb components in 
Peshawar. 

'Our plan, in brief, is to move all 
our activities, including our main work*, 
shop, treating disabled Afghans, the 
component workshop and our physk) 
program into Afghanistan as soon as 
possible," saklGalL 

• 

Gall added diM he was drawing up 
a repon '*which we will submit to die 
govemmeot in Kabul, the UN and odier 
interesied NGOi and which will probt* 
My include a prapxil lo move our 
shop 10 Jalilabtd, our com- 
woricshop and physio pirt^ 
gramme lo Kabul and oiir Ruikhi work- 




shop • set up in wartime conditions • to 
a bigger catchment area further north.** 

In this way SGAA would divide its 
efforts equally between the northern 
and southern halves of the country. The 
charity is still conskleiing die future of 
the Wardak workshop which seems to"" 
be in too smaU a catchment area. 

'*Our desire remains to be of the 
greatest possible service to the Afghan 
natkm," said GalL 



LITTLE-KNOWN HISTORY! 



Iran Opens Door 

The government of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, which, except 
for a brief period during the 1991 
Gulf crisis, has kept international 
NGOs out of Iran, has now re- 
versed its policy and invited 
NGOs to assist refugees in Iran. 

The invitation, which some ob- 
servers say reflects a desire on the 
part of at least some in the Iranian 
govenmient to build new bridges 
to the West, was made at a four- 
day conference sponsored by the 
Iranian government and the UN 
High Conmiissioncr for Refugees 
(UNHCR) tilled, "International 
NGO Seminar on Refugees in the 
Islamic Republic of Iran." ^ 



A handout from a Vermont ski lodge: 

TO COMPLETELY UNDERSTAND THE NAME KANDAHAR IS TO KNOW THE ENTIRE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ALPINE SKIING FROM 1900 AND TO ALSO APPRECIATE A SMALL AMOUNT OF BRIT- 
ISH HISTORY. 

IN AUGUST OF 1880. BRITISH GENERAL FREDERICK SLEIGH ROBERTS MARCHED 10.000 MEN 
FROM KABUL TO KANDAHAR IN AFGANISTAN. A DISTANCC OF 313 MILES IN 22 DAYS TO RE- 
LIEVE THE SIEGE OF A BRITISH GARRISON STATIONED THERE. 

A GRATEFUL BRITISH GOVERNMENT CHOSE TO KNIGHT HIM FOR THIS EFFORT IN 1882. AND. 
IN KEEPING WITH CUSTOftl. HE CHOSE THE NAME OF ONE OF HIS CAMPAIGNS. THUS. THE GEN- 
ERAL BECAME THE FIRST LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR. 

HE BECAME VICE PRESIDENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ALPINE SPORTS CLUB IN 1903 AND LENT 
HIS NAME TO A SKI TROPHY TO BE USED FOR DOWNHILL RACING AMONG BRITISH SKIERS IN 
SWITZERLAND. THIS TROPHY IS KNOWN AS THE ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR TROPHY AND IS 
STILL USED FOR THE PREMIER OF DOWNHILL RACING. 

IN JANUARY OF 1924, A GROUP OF BRITISH ALPINE SKI PIONEERS DECIDED TO FORM A SKI 
CLUB AT MURREN, SWITZERLAND AND FOR THE WANT OF A BETTER NAME DECIDED TO 
SIMPLY TAKE THE NAME KANDAHAR AND USE A BLOCK K FOR A PATCH. THIS IS PERHAPS 
THE MOST FAMOUS SKI CLUB IN THE WORLD. AMONG THE CHARTER MEMBERS WAS SIR ARN- 
OLD LUNN WHO INVENTED THE PRESENT DAY SLALOM IN 1922. 

AT THE INVITATION OF HANNES SCHNEIDER. LUNN WENT TO ST. ANTON IN 1928 AND A RACE 
WAS HELD BETWEEN THE ARLBERG & THE KANDAHAR CLUBS. A SLALOM WAS RUN ONE DAY 
AND A DOWNHILL THE NEXT. THIS ARLBERG-KANOAHAR COMPETITION EXISTS TO THIS DAY 
AND ROTATES BETWEEN 5 AREAS. 

THE POPULARITY OF PRESENT DAY ALPINE SKIING SHOWS THE JUDGMENT OF THE BRITISH 
PIONEERS TO BE SOUND AND KANDAHAR RACES HAVE SPREAD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
FROM THAT FIRST RACE IN 1928. THERE IS NOW A QUEBEC KANDAHAR. A NEW ENGLAND 
KANDAHAR. FAR WEST KANDAHAR. A KANDAHAR OF THE ANDES AND STRANGELY ENOUGH 
THE SCANDANAVIANS NOW HOLD A NORWEGIAN KANDAHAR. 

IN REPOSING AT THIS INN. YOU ARE LIVING UNDER THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN ALPINE 

SKIING. 



Kandahar 



BY: J.CARRUTHERS 
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to Western NGOs 

Hiram A. Ruiz, a policy analyst 

with the US Committee for Refu- 
gees (USCR), an InterAction 

member, was one of IS represen- 
tatives of international NGOs, 

including three US-based NGOs 

(USCR, International Rescue 

Conmiittee, and Refugee Policy 

Group), invited to participate in 

the conference, which was held in 

Tehran from July 20-24. Accord- 
ing to Ruiz, *'The most significant 

feature of the conference was that 

it took place at all. Although 

questions remain about exactly 

what assistance Iran would like 

from NGOs, and what difficulties 

NGOs might encounter working in 

Iran, most 
of the NGO representatives left with 
a clear sense that Iran is reaching out to them." Several of 
the NGOs that attended the conference have already indicated 
an interest in taking up the invitation to implement projects 
in Iran. 

Ruiz said that it appeared that the Iranians are particularly 
anxious to engage NGOs in projects — both in Iran and in 
Afghanistan — that will facilitate the repatriation of Afghan 
refugees. "The Iranian government feels, with justification, 
that refugees in Iran have been shortchanged by the interna- 
tional conrniunity,** Ruiz said. Iran has treated the Afghans 
generously. It has granted them asylum, freedom of move- 
ment, permission to work anywhere in Iran, and access to 
social services and reduced-cost food rations on a par with 
Iranians. Nevertheless, Iran has consistently received far less 
international support than has Pakistan, which has hosted up 
to 3.2 million Afghan refugees. « • ^ 

**Now,** Ruiz said, "Afghan repatriation has begun on a large 
scale from Pakistan, and on a more modest but noteworthy 
scale from Iran. But while those repatriating from Pakistan 
are receiving cash and food assistance, and some NGOs are 
helping to rehabilitate their home areas, the international com- 
munity has so far done nothing to aid Afghan refugees 
repatriating from Iran. The Iranians are upset about the 
disparity, but also appear worried that if Afghan refugees do 
not receive any international help, many may remain in Iran, 
causing ongoing problems." 

The Iranians appear to believe that if NGOs come to Iran, 
they will not only bring additional resources, but will also 
help to draw attention to the needs of the repatriating Afghan 
refugees and perhaps help stimulate further international aid, 
Ruiz added. For its part, UNHCR, aware that international 
interest in, and funding for, its proposed repatriation program 



in Iran may be limited, is also encouraging NGO participa- 
tion. According to UNHCR, "Today, the main agenda is the 
repatriation of Afghan refugees, and both UNHCR and the 
government of the Islamic Republic of Iran have put all their 
efforts to mobilize international conrniunity assistance for this 
program." , • , hk 

introductory speech, Mr. Hosseini, director general of the 
Iranian Ministry of Interior's Bureau for Aliens and Foreign 
Immigrants Affairs (BAFIA), the government agency respon- 
sible for refugees, said that 93 percent of the 2,942,000 
Afghan refugees in Iran live alongside Iranians in cities, 
towns, and villages throughout Iran, including more than 
600,000 in and around Tehran, Iran's capital. (Other sources 
dispute the 2.9 million figure, noting that 700,000 to 800,000 
of the Afghans included in the 3 million figure were working 
in Iran before 1979, and that Iranian estimates of the number 
of refugees in both urban and rural areas appear high.) 
Hosseini said that direct UNHCR assistance to Afghan 
refugees has been limited to the 7 percent who live in refugee 
camps, or "guest cities," as the Iranians call them, and that 
the burden of assisting the dispersed refugees, who are the 
vast majority, has fallen on the Iranian government. He told 
the NGOs that he hoped they could help to make up some of 
the deficiencies in international aid. "Today, we extend our 
hand to any organization that wishes to assist the refugees," 
Hosseini said. > . < 

He added that the primary need is for "emergency relief aid 
inside Afghanistan. The economy of Afghanistan is bad and 
there is a need for emergency relief. The immediate needs 
are food, money, health care, agricultural tools, and security." 
Another Iranian official criticized the type of repatriation 
assistance being given in Pakistan (refugees planning to re- 
patriate from PakisUn are given $135 and 300 kilos of wheat 
per family, but almost nothing is done to assist them once 
back in Afghanistan). He said, 
"Leaving the refugee on the other 
side of the border with a few coins 
and some flour only perpetuates 
their impoverishment. There is a 
need to find a solution that calls for 
resettlement and reemployment of 
these refugees upon their return."* . 
At Shamsabad camp, home to some 42,000 Afghans, Ruiz, 
accompanied by UNHCR and BAFIA officials, interviewed 
several refugees who had recently visited their home areas in 
Farah and Herat provinces in AfghanisUn. All but one said 
that they planned to repatriate, but not anytime soon. They 
said that there was a great deal of insecurity in their home 
areas, and that they would have no means by which to 
survive. A refugee whom Ruiz interviewed in the village of 
Daftabad said that of the 300 Afghan families living there, 
200 did not want to return to AfghanisUn. Most of the refu- 
gees Ruiz interviewed in the city of Mashad said they would 
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return home eventually, but the 
one refugee he interviewed with- 
out BAFIA present said that none 
of the 80 people in his extended 
family wanted to repatriate. > » 

Once back in Tehran, Kuiz met 
with BAFIA's 'deputy director 
general, Mr. Rostami. He asked 
Rostami -whether, given the 
strained relations between Iran and 
the United States during recent 
years, American NGOs would 
encounter difficulties working in 
Iran, and if Americans would by 
safe there (some western NGO personnel in Iran during the 
Gulf Crisis experienced some tense moments in remote 
areas). Rostami said, "In 1978, when the Iranian people 
started the revolution that overthrew the Shah, because they 
paid a very high price for their victory, they became very 
sensitive to anything that might threaten the revolution. But 
this has nothing to do with the humanitarian work that the 
NGOs offer. That would be welcomed by the Iranian people 
as well as the Iranian authorities." * • « 
In the end, not all of the NGO representatives at the confer- 
ence were convinced that working in Iran would be as smooth 
as the Iranian authorities would have them believe. Likewise, 
they were not all certain to what extent their help was really 
needed, at least inside Iran. But they were generally in 
agreement that a western presence in Iran (even if focused on 
the repatriation and rehabilitation projects in Afghanistan) 
might not only benefit the refugees, but could also help build 
bridges where there have been none, and perhaps pave the 
way for better understanding and relations between Iran and 
the West. 

Following the conference, several of the NGOs that partici- 
pated, including the International Rescue Conmiittee (IRQ, 
Norwegian Refugee Council, OXFAM, and the British 
Afghanistan Group (a consortium of British NGOs working 
in Afghanistan or with Afghan refugees), agreed to explore 
the possibilities of cooperating on projects to assist refugees 
in Iran. Representatives of these and other interested agen- 
cies will meet in Geneva in late September (concurrent with 
UNHCR's Executive Committee — EXCOM — meetings) to 
discuss plans for future involvement in Iran. UNHCR's 
Bhaket agreed to meet with Iranian government officials 
before that date and prepare more detailed proposals regard- 
ing possible areas of NGO activity. He will provide that 
information to the NGOs prior to the Geneva meeting. 

US NGOs wishing further infonnation on the NGOs' plans for 
project implementation m Iran may conUct Roy Williams, IRC, 
212/679-0010. For further information on refugees in Iran, 
conUct Hiram A. Ruiz, USCR, 202/347-3507. 



Letter from Peshawar: 

The general psychological atmosphere here 
is very depressed. Yet there have been 
no major outbreaks of abusive animosity 
which is truly remarkable. Some of the 
biggies, like Sulaiman Laeq, are here; 
others, known to have committed atroci- 
ties, are received by families without 
overt hostility. Why? It seems the 
institutions of family & hospitality 
are holding for the time being. But the 
pressures of physical overcrowding in 
homes & the disillusionment with what is 
happening in Kabul are stretching emotions 
unbearably. . . 

My visit to the Kurram agency was a won- 
derful balm. An exercise in gaining 
perspective. Huge lorries with families 
repatriating are still lumbering across 
the border despite the fact that num- 
bers are down to about a third of what 
they were. To see the abandoned refugee 
villages on the hillsides is a strange 
experience. Every vestige of wood - 
roof poles, windows, doors - taken away 
leaving nothing but the mud walls looking 
as though they had been bombed. In the 
camps nearest the border, however, almost 
none have left. Seemed odd, but on 
visiting the border it all became very 
clear. 

The traffic was stupendous, both coming 
& going. The huge bazaar of Shahidan- 
o-dand was filled with Kalashnikovs going 
cheap - rock bottom bargains, down from 
20-25,000 to 4-5,000 - stacked up in rows 
take your pick. And outside, acres of 
junk yards with jiar scrap; tons of it 
with HUGE, many-wheeled trucks bringing 
in more. 

Between the grinding trucks & the lumber- 
ing repatriating lorries, pickup trucks 
whipped In & out like little beetles. 
Most carried about 8 men, 1 woman & a 
couple of pre-teens. Here was the answer. 
Families living on the border are busily 
rebuilding their homes & getting their 
crops In, travelling inside for the week 
& coming home for the weekend - or vice 
versa If the men are employed in Pakistan. 
A female family member goes to cook & 
supervise, the pre-teens function as 
gophers. Great organization. 
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All-Star Atlanta 

One of Atlanta's chief attjFac- 
tioins is a suburfjan Mfestyie 
in the midst of a big cosmo- 
politan city. Suburban trademarks — 
parks and playgrounds, car pools, 
tree-lined streets, and malls — 
abound. Vet this small-town veneer 
masks ont.of the city's special attri'- 
butes: sh^opt lhat vie with the best of 
their kind in any part of the country. 
Here are some of the standouts. 
Afghanistan's Nomadic Rugs In an 
undistinguished white building Ta- 
mor Shah brings the well-crafted 
trappings of a nomadic life to rest. 
Eighi^^iA-' , innt4^@SffiA«> «^lMEiil«irefl««~ 
tieth-century hat^wf^en r^^#etti 
central Asia, particularly Afghani- 
stan as well as Persia, Turkey, and 
Morocco, cover the walls and ceiling 
with their loomed messages. Shah 
has pickers who move among the 
tribes and bring back important ex- 
amples M Afghan kiiims, Turkmen 
saddlebags, Baluchistan salt bagi^i = 
and Uzbek brocades. His stock is in- 
creasingly difficult to replenish as 
traditions disappear and machines 
take over what was once a highly per- 
sonal and manual enterprise. A pick- 
er'sjourney mtghi t«psu It la 
discovei^ of ££.|p€ai jas^^iMr '^'^dli* 
covery that yet another tribe has 
gone commercial. Shah talks about 
his rugs with an affection that has 
grown since his school days, when he 
worked for his rug merchant father 
in Afghanistan. In his shop both buy- 
ers anrf browsers can dawdle. Shah 
encout^es curiosity and delights in 
unrolling rugs and telling their sto- 
ries. (32 19 Cains Hill PI. NE, Atlanta, 
OA 30305: 404-261-725 
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Saudis to boost Kabul 
mass communications 

Sfttt# Artbia has agreed to pons scot by nmeAnbjounialias had 
provide funds for rebuilding a negative afSKtoa tfie vieira of people 



Afghan Radio and TV, stoted 
Mohannnad Seddique 
Chakari, the minister of cul- 
ture and Infonmtion of 
Afghanistan, after returning 
from a ten-day official visit to 
the kingdom. 

Chakari visited 
Saudi Arabia at in- 
vitation of Shaikh 
Ali Shayer, the 
Saudi minister of 
iitfbrmation, from 
14 to 24. 

Afghan Television, 
Radio and the govern- 
meitt press are facing tre- 
mmiom pnibkaa due to 
lack of equipment The 
TV and radio focilities 
need to be renewed and 
fflOdBSiBBd. Due to over- 
use of its broadcasting 
equipment, Afghan radio 
is not audible in many 
provin(;et. The stale printing house suf- 
fered kMses jp Getting during ifae fiitt 
days of the Kfujahideen's victory. 

King FtbA has agreed to provide 
$33 millioii for baying equqmiem for 
TV, Radio, Afghan Rims and tbc gov- 




m Saudi AnMa Aoitt the Islaniie 
govemmeoL" 

But Chakari said that the govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia expiess e d full 
support Id IriMfe gBWeniiBeii. 

Her said ttie news of 
rocket attacks oo Kabul 
was a aouce of worry for 
the Afghan community 
living in Saudi Arabia. 
Since telephone conunu- 
nicadoo between Saudi 
Arabia and . Afghanistan 
is extreoMdy (fiffieutt. 
Afghans get die news of 
devek)pmenis in their 
country through Westen 
media, and hear the n»> 
mors spread by the oppo^ 
nents (tf the Islamic gov- 
ernment, whkh are 
extremely negative, he 



Chakari had earii- 
er paid an ofiBcial visit to Pakistan to 
seek Islamabad's i wip pCT t in cultural ac- 
tivities. The govenunent of Pakistan 
agreed lo provide TV progms for 
Afghanistan and to repair die m- 
conditioning ' ^fsiem of die TV 
archives. 



A dd^ation will visit 

Kabul to assess die needs of the infor- 
matioa ministry, which will be fol- 
k}wedby the visit of an Afghan delega- 
tion 10 fiwtfa* m 



donand paper and ink 
worth ai tbaat 100 nuDkn Afg^ois 
for the Afghan state printing house; 
Islamabad also agreed to proccu film 
for Afghan Films in its Lahore stadna 

O06 Of KIBml^t Vm OBB ySai. IBB IWO 

sides agreed lo open their news 



tary sectkn of TV, Mr. Kowani, die fi- 
nancial and adminiamive bead, and 
Enayattltaii Ktalil, the head of the 
Aiabic sectkn of TV and Radit^ ae- 
conpanied Chakari in his visit. 

The Afghan (Vilffgation visited 
Riyadh, Mecca, Medina, Jeddah and 
Abha, and taOoBd o Saudi ulema and 
some Afghani Mvi^ m diat comiry. 
They also answered questions raised 
about die policies of die 



Kabul agreed 10 aflow 
of die WatadK mw9pa|Mr, a 



m 



30, anpndad Aba itaBi£i 
high school in KaboL He wdied at die 
Faculty of UaoBieXiw in Sandi Aiabia 
and got tda nuaMi? dogvee ia the same 
fidd finni dw UdwralQf ef PB^iihb 



The minisiBr of s^flwa^lon and 
culoire sddt *tllKDi hi Smdi Axahia 
asked numy questions about the 
Islamic lutture of the govemmem in 
Kabul The pn^nganda war waged by 
Hezb Islaini ctf ifflksMyir iad siqipart- 
ers of Qazi Hussain Ahmad, Amir of 
Jamaat Islami of Pakistan, and nega- 
tive, p(^tically ttodvated media re- 



Chakari joined Jami'at Islami in 
1973 when he was a smdent in Saudi 
Anbia. Chakari has visited America. 
UK, Australia, Tmkey, Sudan, Egypt, 
Kuwait and Gulf States to qieak for the 
Mujahideen. He described uis official 
visit to Saudi Arabia and Pakistan as 
nocfia^ii. 

As a residt of Oidbuddin's aaick, 

TV 
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GOING HOME: THE PROSPECT OF REPATRIA- 
TION FOR REFUGEE WOMEN & CHILDREN, 
proceedings of a symposium sponsored 
by the Women's Commission for Refugee 
Women & Children in Washington, D.C. 
on June 8, 1992. The 72-page report 
is available from the Women's Com- 
mission for Refugee Women & Children, 
c/o Int'l Rescue Committee, 386 Park 
Avenue South, New York, NY 10016. 
The Commission also offers two videos 
GOING HOME (4:46 min.) at $10 & 
VOICES (27:58 min) at $20. They are 
available from the Commission at the 
above address. (Make checks payable 
to the Women's Commission/IRC. 

"State, Modernization & the Women's 
Movement in Afghanistan" by Hafiz- 
ullah Emadi in the REVIEW OF RADICAL 
POLITICAL ECONOMICS, Vol. 23 (3 & 4) 

1991. Pp 224-243. The article ex- 
amines traditional male-female rela- 
tions in the country, analyzes the 
role of the state & its policies 
concerning the gradual involvement 
of women in public & private enter- 
prises. It takes an historical look 
at the women's movement & explores 
future prospects for the women's 
movement in Afghanistan. 

Parts V, "Farming Systems of Qarabagh 
District in Ghazni," & VI "Farming 
Systems of Nad Ali District in Hel- 
mand," of the 15th Report of THE AG- 
RICULTURAL SURVEY OF AFGHANISTAN 
were issued in August, 1992. The 
Reports are available from The 
Swedish Committee for Afghanistan, 
G.P.O. Box 689, Peshawar, Pakistan. 

AFGHANISTAN AND POST-SOVIET CENTRAL 
ASIA is a free report available from 
the Public Affairs & Information Of- 
fice of the US Institute of Peace, 
1550 M Street, NW, Suite 700, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005-1708. 

"Afghanistan: Reports of torture, ill- 
treatment & extrajudicial executions 
of prisoners, late April-early May 

1992, " issued by AMNESTY INT'L, 1 
Easton St., London WCIX 8DJ, UK, 

in May. An extract from the 6-page 
report is on p. 2, 



GULISTAN: A DARI PERIODICAL appeared 
this summer. The first issue, colorful 
& nicely printed has 12 pages & is the 
size of a large greeting card. The 
subscription rate for 4 issues is US$ 5, 
German Marks 10 and (f3, with a 20% discount 
for pre-paid orders of 20 or more copies/ 
issue. Send US orders to P.O. Box 444, 
Tyrone, Georgia 30290-0444; DM or 
Sterling orders to P.O. Box 6167. 5600 
HD Eindhoven, Netherlands. (UK orders 
can be paid in stamps, if necessary.) 

ZINKY BOYS: SOVIET VOICES FROM THE AF- 
GHANISTAN WAR by Svetlana Alexievich, 
translated from the Russian by Julia & 
Robin Whitby, Norton, $19.95. 

IN an introduction to this oral history, 
Larry Heinemann emphasizes the 
obvious similarities between the Soviet 
experience in A%hanistan and the Amer- 
ican experience in Vietnam. The voices 
include a cross-section of officers and 
enlisted men, nurses and women civilian 
employees, reflecting the diversity of 
those who served. For most, the experi- 
ence was an unmitigated disaster. They 
recall drug use and corruption, and even 
soldiers murdering unpopular officers. 
And many resent the fact that popular 
disillusion with die war has deprived them 
of their due recognition as heroes. Yet 
none of the veterans started out as cynics, 
and the book occasionally records their 
bewilderment at discovering that the Af- 
ghans they thought they had come to 
help didn't like them. In two respects, 
the Soviet and the American stories di- 
verge: Russian medical supplies and 
equipment were scarce or unusable, and 
, the Russian public was told next to noth- 
ing about the war until it was over. ♦ 

THE PRESENT ROLE OF AFGHAN WOMEN & 
CHILDREN by Nancy Hatch Dupree, Bernard 
van Leer Foundation Studies & Evalu- 
ation Papers #7, The Hague, Netherlands, 
July 1992. 16 pp. 

DES ETHNIES AUX NATIONS EN ASIA CENTRALE, 
collected & edited by Olivier Roy, was 
published by Revue du Monde Musulman et 
de la Mediterranle, #59-60, EDISUD, in 
January. 161 pp. 
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'Fateh Afghanistan' launched 

Pakistan alone deserves 
laurels for Afghan victory 



BY A STAFF REPORTER 

LAHORE, Sept. 22: Speakers at 
a launching ceremony of book 
"Fateh Afghanistan," written by 
Mustafa Kamal Pasha, held at a 

local hotel today evening said Ar-u - t w j 

Pakistan can take legitimati pride ^.'l^f cJf^J'J^n 

in Ae victory of Afghan Jehad and 1^?!^ ^""l-Kaq and m 

the dismantling of USSR umpire. Air" rAmm«H««» ^p-m ^ to^« 

The speakers were of the view m^LS '^^IPifK^^l'*-^ 

that Paffitan should present this Afghamstan is an 

great achievement t6 the world "".Po^tant ^lenient m our foreigji 



which was successfully handled.' 
He said it was unfortunate to give 
credit of Afghan victory to US 
while Pakistan had much earlier 
initiated the Jehad shoulder to 
shoulder with Afghans. He said the 



and the Islamic countries as it 
changed the coui:^ of history in 
which a super power vanished 
from the earth. The speakers paid 

. rich tributes to (late) Gen. 
Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq, (late) 
Gen. Akhtar Abdur Rehman and 
said they were uncontroversial 

. champions of Afghan Jehad whose 
determination, courage, will and 
sagacity led thff MiijaMdeen to 
victory. 

The chief guest, Dr. Rafiq 
Ahmad, former Vice-Chancellor of 
the Pimjab University, said war 
against anti-Islamic forces was 
still going on and Afghan Jehad 
was just an onset. He said "it is 
just not a mere victory against the 
USSR imperialism but freedom 
from the non-representative rulers 
of the people. He said the hearts of 
Muslim World can throb in unison 
if the rulers of Muslims states are 
elected through democratic 
process who could n^mm^J^ 
public sentiments." 

Eminent warriiNr and hero of 
1965 war, M.M. Alam, said 
Pakistani nation should prepare 
itself for Jehad and to fight a 
decisive war with India. He said it 
was unfortiuate that collectively 
the nation could not learn from tl^ 
Afghan Jehad and did not take 
benefits of the spirit of Jehad 
depicted in Afghanistan. He said 
India may attack Pakistan within 
the next twelve years for which the 
Nati(Hi should be in a state o( alert. 

Haroon Rashid said the facts 
contained in the book should be 
carefully dealt with. He said the 
differences, between Gen. Zia-ul- 
Haq and Gen. Akhtar Abdur 
Rehman on Afghan War seem to 
be wholly untrue and the things 
should be seen in the political and 
diplomatic perspective prevailing 
then. He said 20,000 to 25,000 
Pakistani gallantly fought in 
Af^nistan. 

Dr. Prof. Miskeen All Hi jazi said 
Afghan Jehad was the only 
important event in the recent 
history on which Pakistan can 
take pride. He said the 
involvement in war for 12/13 years 
and facing the challenge of 35 lakh 
refugees was not an ordinary task 



policy. He said the conmients oiv. 
Afghan Jehad should be made 
after detailed and careful study. 

The author of the book Mustafa 
Kamal Pasha, said he had 
collected facts in the book from the 
historical record and documents. 
He justified his stand that there 
were differences between Late 
Gen. Zia-ul-Haq and Gen. Akhtar 
Abdur Rehman (Shaheeds) and 
that was why Gen. Hamid Gul was 
posted as ISI chief. He said Gen^ 
Akhtar Abdur Rehman played a 
key role in Afghan Jehad while as 
leader of the team credit goes to 
Gen. Zia-ul-Haq Shaheed. 

Mr. Ata-ur-Rehman and Mr. 
Anjum Mukhtar also spoke on the 
occasion, Khalid Ibrfi^ recited 
Jehad songs. 



CARAVAN OF CARPETS TO CENTRAL AS# ' 

Carpet expert & FORUM subscriber 
George O'Bannon will lead a tour 
to Central Asia for those who want 
to see the artistic, architectural, 
woven & knotted legacies of Russia, 
Turkestan & Uzbekistan. The 20-day 
tour, from April 20 to May 10, 1993, 
will include Moscow, Ashkhabad, 
Tashkent, Samarkand, Bukhara & St. 
Petersburg. The all-inclusive tour 
is sponsored by TRAVELGROUPS, INC., 
655 North Milt i^M, Kennett Square, 
PA 19348. tfeis cost is $3,8i5. 

"Art museums, rug collections & re- 
newing bazaars will be explored on this 
-il^^^ the rapidly changing world of , 
the old Soviet Union. A day trip to 
Shahr-i Sabz & a motorcoach excursion 
from Samarkand to Bokhara provide a 
rare opportunity to see parts of this 
region not available to travellers 
before. A special focus on the numerous 
rug & textile collections will give you 
a true understanding of the artistic 
heritage of the Timurid Empire & the 
Russia Isatpft* " (From brochure . ) 



Ahmed Rashid 

THE CENTMfc ASIAN 

'A^^mmmm soviet OiW'^ - ■: ' - 

KazakhsUn, KyrgysUn, Tajikistan, 
Turicmetiistan, Us^ekisuin - these are the five 
new sutes of Central Asia which have beconi^ 
independent following the break-up of the 
USSR. As the USA, Turkey, Iran and other 
sutes rush to establish relations, this book 
provides the first well ir^rnied introduetioil to 
the new realities. .« 

It gives a brief history of eaeh @<3«M;^> and 
provides basic socio-economic information. It 
explains the highly diverse political situations, 
focusing prinurily on the underlying issues - 
the legacy of Soviet rule; ethnic tensions; the 
position of women; the future of Islam; nuclear 
proliferation; and the fundamental choices over 
economic strategy, political system and ext^^ip^ 
orientation which lie ahead. 

Ahmed Rashid is a correspondent for the 
Indepen^beht and tile Far Eastern Economic 
Review. 

March 1993-1 60pp-Rights: All 
Current Affairs-Asian Studies 
Hb 1 85649 131 5 £29.95 S49.95 
Pb 1 85649 132 3 £9.95 $15.00 



PTV depicts 
Afghan war 

Pakistan Television 
Peshawar Center will tele- 
cast- 'Shanakht', an Urdu 
drama depicting the freedom 
struggle of the Afghan peo- 
ple, in a couple of weeks. 

TlM play portrays tki 14*yau** 
long struggle of Afghans, who 
faced unspeakable difTiculties dur- 
ing their stay in Pakistan as weU a^ 
on the war flnwt In the ihrama 
they give a tough tiiBft l»«li lsvad- 
hig superpower/ 

Habib Mehtab plays the role of 
an Afghan Mujahid by dw name of 
AnuBiuUah. He fights hb enemi^ on 
the war front with yigor and mm. re- 
gard for worldly luxuries. 

. The drama is produced by a 
well-known producer, Tariq Saeed. 

The diama was fihned im the tri- 
bal areas of Pakistan, and heavy 
weafKms were used in the shooting. 
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BICYCLES FOR AFGHAN AMPUTEES REHABILI- 
TATION (BAAR), 4226 Irving Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94112. 

BAAR is the brain child of- a San Fran- 
cisco bicycle messenger (Howard Wil- 
liams) who wanted to do something for 
the Afghans. BAAR's major goal is to 
set up rehabilitation centers for 
lower limb amputees in Peshawar, Ja- 
lalabad &, if possible, other areas in 
Afghanistan with the rehabilitation 
being based on bicycling. In addition 
to physical therapy, BAAR staff will 
train amputees in all aspects of the 
center's operations (medical, adminis- 
trative, maintenance, bike repair, 
etc.) . 

Williams writes: "Two amputee patients 
from my 1990 trip... have made enough 
progress to demonstrate for other ampu- 
tees their bicycling skills. Accordingly, 
we escorted them to various disability 
centers in Peshawar to show other ampu- 
tees how to ride. At Sandy Gall's Afghan 
Appeal, we met the director of the 
Panjshir Disability Group... We pre- 
sented him with 5 toe clips & instructions 
in Dari & English for making & using toe 
clips. He has since returned to the 
Panjshir Districts ...to implement a 
prpgram for amputee cyclists. At the 
Apprenticeship Scheme for Young Afghan 
Refugees (ASYAR) , we received a tenta- 
tive commitment to build toe clips & 
train bike mechanics for BAAR in ex- 
change for training ASYAR amputees to 
ride." 

ContrilDutions are welcome & a $12 
(or greater ) contribution will 
bring the donor an all cotton, 
long sleeve, Afghan Bike Messenger 
T-shirt with a design based on a 
photo of an actual Afghan bike 
messenger from the early 1980s by 
Chris Hsiang. 

BAAR has set up a center at a 
Peshawar hospital, purchased some 
Chinese-made bicycles & recruited 
a local staff. Fot further in- 
formation or copies of the BAAR 
newsletter, write Mr. WilliiaiDB at 
the above address. 



AMNESTY INT'L, 1 Easton Street, London 
WCIX 8DJ, UK, issued a report in May 
expressl)ng concern to Mojaddedi's Gov't 
about reports of torture, ill-treatment 
& 6!xtra judicial execution of prisoners 
in late April & early May, 1992, as 
well as statements by some Mujahideen 
officials that prisoners may be tried 
in courts which may impose sentences 
of death or amputation under Islamic 
law. AI is urging the new Afghan gov't 
to ensure that Mujahideen & militia 
personnel do not detain anyone solely 
on grounds of political affiliation or 
ethnic origin; to ensure safeguards 
against torture or degrading treatment; 
to halt extrajudicial executions; & to 
ensure that political prisoners receive 
fair trials. 

THE AFGHAN MUJAHIDEEN PROJECTS FUND, 
GPO Box 3098, Sydney 2001, Australia, 
has inaugurated a project to provide 
crutches & wheelchairs to the Jamiat- 
Islami's Supervisory Council. So 
far, the group has provided 20 wheel- 
chairs & 100 pairs of crutches. More 
are needed. (From AFGHANews - Jamiat) 



Dutch give aid 
for Afghans 

A huge US military C-S 
transpon plane arrived in 
Islamabad on August 12, 
bringing 36 pallets of medical 
supplies and cold weather 
clothing for the Afghan 
people. 

The flight was funded by 
the McCoUum Afghan 
Humanitariafi Relief Program, 
a joint project of the US 
Department of Defense and 
the office of the US Agency 
for Intemadoiial Development 
itpresenuQve for Afghanistan 
affairs. - 

The McCqVum prognm also 
evacuates Afghan war wounded for 
treatment in the United 



The airlift was the 106ch flight 
since this program began in 1986. 

Meanwhile, the Natherlands' 
govenunent has also provided Ave 
million Dutch guilden ($3 million) 
in assistance to Afghanistm. 

The donation, which is to sup- 
port the activities of WFP. UNICEF. 
UNHCR and UNOCA. will be used 
for provision of medicines, water 
supi^, education, voluntary repatri- 
ation and mine clearance. 

^ AFGHMew^ 9/1 
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AFGHANISTAN 

The Great Game Revisited, Revised Edition 

By Rosanne Klass 

A single comprehensive guide to the issue of the Soviet invasion that 
explains what is happening and why, and what it means for the rest of 
the world. Readable and concise as well as authoritative, it includes 
information that has never before been made public in chapters contrib- 
uted by an international roster of leading experts-rA new chapter. "The 
Geneva Accords — The Settlement and its Consequences," updates this 
bestseller in order to look at the recent developments in the Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan both in theory and in fact. A Freedom 
House book. 

Rosanne Klass is Director of the Afghanistan/South 'Asia Resource 
Center m New York. A writer, editor and journalist, she lived in Afghan- 

'"^^ Lc.^''^'^' y""^' returning there to report for The New York Times 
m 1Vd5-oo. 

July 1 990, 578 pages rsBN 0-932088-57-0 $25.25 paper 

ISBN 0-932088-58-9 $39.75 cloth 

AFGHANISTAN 

The Fprgotten War: Human Riahts Abuses and 

^^'''^^ ^^°^P* withdrew from Afghanistan in 1989, but 
the bloody civil war they left behind continued. Forces on all sides used 
mdiscnmmate weapons- including Scud missiles, rockets and land 
mmes- against each other at the cost of thousands of civilian lives This 
report is the result of the first mission by a human rights group ever 
permitted by the government of Afghanistan and includes extensive 
interviews with President Najibullah, mujahidin commanders, refugees 
and relief workers. Distributed for Human Rights Watch, the largest 
U.5.-ba^d human nghts organization. It began in 1978 with the found- 
ing of Helsinki Watch by a group of publishers, lawyers and other 
activists. 

February 1991, 168 pages ISBN 0-929692-81-0 $19.50 oaper 

University Press of America 

4720 Boston Way 
Lanham, MD 20706 



DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 

HARTMANN, Philippe, Le 
Paludisme en Afghani- 
stan . A propos d'une 
mission d' evaluation 
dans la province de la 
Kunar. Th^se de Mdde- 
cine, Strasbourg, 1992.. 

MOUSAVE, Sayed, The 
Hazaras of Afghanistan ; 
an historical, cultural, 
political & economic 
study. Linacre College, 
Oxford. 



REMEMBER. . . FORUM 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAKE 
EXCELLENT GIFTS... 
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BIA English 
Bulletin released 

•*The first English Daily 
bulletin of BIA was rel^ 
ased on October 10 
said Sayed Habib 
Shah Hamed, BIA head. 

The BIA is the only 
news agency in the coun- 
try has maintained its 
relations with the top in- 
ternational as well as 
regional agencies and tJi- 
us receives fresh newt on 
global developments, it 
plans to translate the 
news of the country into 

the popular lanfTuaf=fes of 
the world to report them 
to the international news 
a^enties. But due to the 
lack of necessary technic- 
al possibilities, the BIA 
has decided to publish 
only an En<Tlish bulettin 
every day for the time 
being. 



m\9n MRE BOOKS 

Suite 16-D 
175 W. 93 Strttt 
NtwYork,N.Y. 1002S 



Proprieter Steve Feldman has the follow 
ing books on Afghanistan: 

J. P. Ferrier: CARAVAN JOURNEYS & WANDER- 
INGS IN PERSIA, AFGHANISTAN, TURKISTAN & 
BELOOCHISTAN, London, 1857. 2nd Ed. 
Illus. map. Very good, occasional slight 
spots, in early half -leather & boards, 
hinges tender & loosening. $375. 

J. P. Ferrier: HISTORY OF THE AFGHANS, 
London, 1858. 1st Ed. Shaken in binding, 
original green cloth, inner hinges 
cracking. Clean copy with 2 required 
maps. $300, 

Mounts tuart Elphinstone: AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL, London, 1842. 
New Edition. 2 vols. $400. 

H.H. Wilson, ARIANA ANTIQUA. A DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT OF THE ANTIQUITIES & COINS OF 
AFGHANISTAN, London, 1841 $800. 

Hubert 0. Fry: LOST AMONG THE AFGHANS, 
London, 1865. $95. 

Capt. Grover: THE BOKHARA VICTIMS, London 
1865. 2nd Ed. $125. 

T.L. Pennell: AMONG THE WILD TRIBES OF 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER, London, 1909. 3rd 
Ed. $75 

Mohan Lai: A LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MOH'D 
KHAN OF KABUL, London 1846. 2 vols. $200. 

Sultan Mahomed Khan: THE LIFE OF ABDUR 
RAHMAN AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN, London, 1900. 
2 vols. $125. 



ITo hns nofofi that the 
mon^nrps ndopted by the 
T^nHershio of Afghanist- 
an, the current incidents 
of the country and analy- 
sis of the political situa- 
tion here are generally 
carried in this bulletin 
sent to foreiprn embassies, 
the international news 
agencies residinf» in Kab- 
ul and some authorities of 
the Islamic State. 

THE KAiUl tiMES 

OCTOBEK IS, im 
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BY THE STAFF 
OF ELIJAH 



THE JERU|Ai^ pBQRT 4^UAR^ t6,„t992 



Felice Marsmz 

He was the last rabbi in Afghanistan; 
when he left in 1978, only a handful of 
Jews remained of the 5,000 who had 
lived in the mountainous land 30 yearf 
before. And when he departed. Rabbi 
Moshe Na'amat carried with him to Is- 
rael a treasure — his collection of 
Afghan Judaica. 

Na'amat's treasure — and his testi- 
mony — have become a key part of the 
first study to document the ceremonial 
art and life of the ancient Afghan com- 
munity. The project, recently completed 
by the Hebrew University's Center for 
Jewfeh Art, tmk six years of resfarch. 
Tl^ rich results appear in "Afghanistan: 
The Synagogue and the Jewish Home," 
by Zohar Negbi and Bracha Yani\', a vol- 
ume in Hebrew and English detailing 
the community's customs and judaica. 

According to Jewish, Muslim and Per- 
sian traditions, the first Israelites In 
Afghanistan were men?\bers of the lost 
tribes who arrived after the destruction 
of the Northern Kingdom in the eighth 
century BCE. Jewish written sources as 
far back as Talmudic times record the 
presence of Jews in the country, and the 
coflNanunity was once under the jurisdic- 
tion of the j^litiii'jife^'i^pibiKliia^M 
Babylon. 

But if the Jews' presence was well 
documented over the centuries, outsid- 
ers knew little of their way of life, even 
after 1948, when most of the communitv 
found its way to Israel. 

Hanegbi and Yaniv never actuallf^'Ws** 
ited Afghanistan — it refuses entry to Is- 
raeli passport-holders. They relied on 
objects now in Israel, in 10 Afghan syna- 
gogues and in people's homes. They 
also took the testimony of scores of 
Afghan Jews, of whom Na'amat was the 

photographs of synagogues in 
Afghanistan. 

Among objects the researchers found 
were the malbush, from the Hebrew for 
"garment," a round cloth for adorning 
the Torah, and the "staff of Elijah." 
Found only among the Jews of Afghan- 
istan and parts of eastern Iran, the mal- 
bush is draped over the wood-and-velvet 
case used to hold the Torah. Elijah's 
staff, a long wooden stick with an en- 
graved silver handle, is unique to the 
Afghan Jews. Kept in the ark, it was 
brought Out during circumcision rites so 
that the prophet, supposedly weary 



from his rounds of such ceremonies, 
■ could lean on it. After the brif, the staff 
' was taken to the newborn's home Ift 
protect him from illness. The curative 
powers — ^ suggested by miracles per- 
'"'Israita by Elijah and his disciple Elisha 
in the Bible — extended to sick members 
of the community, who would drink_the 
water used to rinse the implement. 

Two of the most striking Afghan ritual 
objects were for Yom Kippur. A calf's 
leather whip fringed with donkey skin 
" Wb^ used to give a ritual 39 lashes to all 
males over bar mitzvah age on the eve 
of the holiday to stir them to repentance. 
And a wax candle two meters tall was lit 
in the synagogue at the start of the fast 
day and burned until its end; the ne'ilah 
service at the close of the day was per- 
formed to its light. The wick was 
braided by the community's women out 
of six threads, representing the six 
called to the Torah on the holiday. 

The survey also catalogs silver Torah 
pointers richly engraved with leaf-like 
and geometric patterns; ornaments 
known as crowns and pomegranates for 
the handles of Torah scrolls; and embroi- 
dered ark curtains. From the home are 
found ornate Kiddush cups and saucers. 
Sabbath oil lamps and amulets. Even 
after inunigrating to Israel, Afghan Jews 
continued to order ritual objects from 
non-Jewish artists in Afghanistan until 
the Soviet invasion in 1979. 

Na'amat, 68, escaped just before war 
engulfed the country. Interviewed by 
The Jerusalem Rej>ort in his Tei 
Aviv home, he said when 
he left Afghanistan in 1978, 
"there was one very old Jew still 
living tii^; iiiline, in Balkh." 
(According to another report, a 
half dozen Jews were still living 
in Kabul in the late 80s.) 

Na'amat wcis not only a rabbi 
but a thriving rug merchant in 
Herat, near Afghanistan's bor- 
: der with Ira*^ #liere li# had a 
17-room house with a fountain. 
As the country's only rabbi, he 
also performed circumcisions 
J. and acted as the community's 
kosher slaughterer. "What it 
takes many rabbis to do here," 
he says, "I did alone." 

Leafing through "Afghani- 
stan: The Synagogue and the 
Home," one finds many items 
that belong to Na'amat. The 
hand-colored notebooks he 
used as a child studying the 
Mishnah are pictured, as are his 
kiddush cup and Shabbat lamp, 
the Elijah's staff he keeps in his 



Elijah's Staff 
carved from wood and silver, made in Kabul 




home and the tiny wooden 
"kosher" stamp he carved to 
mark the meat he slaugh- 
tered. There is also the 
wooden chair of Elijah, 
which in the Afghan tradi- 
tion is reserved for the pro- 
phet during circumcisions, 
that he brought to Israel. 

When Na'amat, his wife 
and nine children fled the 
country — claiming to be on 
a business trip — Afghan of- 
ficials let his trove of Judaica 
cross the border with him, 
intact. 

Explained the rabbi: 
"lliey honor these ^^mas 
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Concrete arrangements under ivay for AHA 



BIA commentary: 

Kabul the capital of our 
Islamic Afghanistan th.is 

month, will be witness to 
radical political chang- 
es in the political life 
of our country which 
will be certainly record- 
ed by the initial changes 

of the history of the Is- 
lamic state. Among th- 
ese changes, the impen- 
ding convocation of the 

Cot^cil of jAhl Hal Wa 
Aqd will be the top, op- 
enmg anew chapte^ 

. this direction. 
. With its due preparat- 
ion, reasonable and time- 
ly arrangements, the Le- 
adership Council. as 
the highest decision- 
making organ in the 
country has coped with 
these changes with va- 
luable decisions it took 
m Its recent session, form- 
ulating the norms and 
principles for holding 
the council. The leade- 
rship Council decided that 
the council represen- 
tation norm should -be 
m accordance with the 
number of population for 
the timely convocation cf 
the council and invit- 
ed the Organization of - 
the Islamic Conference 
and the United Nations to 
attend the proceedings 
with their observer 
delegates. 

A short perlod^f jtija^ 
has elapsed since the 
formation of the Islamic 
regime the collapse of 
the previous regime 
has doubtlessly gi- 
ven birth to certain 
hardships, which have be- 
en, in principle, the inevi- 
table production of th- 

at period. But not to 
say of that, during this 
period particularly in 
the course of the past 
four months fruitful st- 
eps were taken allowing 
further consolidation of 
the Islamic rule in 
the country. The princi- 
pal factors which dire. 



cted the situation tow- 
ard unstability have be- 
en ovecrome through Is- 
lamic principles, unde- 
rstanding and negotiatio- 
ns. Relative stability is 
prevailing the capital and 
the overwhelming majo- 
rity of the provinces; the 
city has been cleansed 
off the irresponsible amt- 
ed forces; the assistance 
of the friendly countries 
and the glo*bal prestig- 
eous institutions has beg- 
un pouring in to help 
the country's reconstru- 
ction and to remove the 

prime and urgent needs 
oi ine pupulation. Diplom- 
atic ties have widely 
expanded and the prest- 
ige of the newly-found- 
ed Islamic governme- 
nt drastically improv- 
ed. In response to the 
invitation by the Lreader- 
ship Council, the UN 
Secretary General's sp- 
ecial envoy for Afghan 

■ recenUy declared" 

that the United Nations 
would positively reipo- 
nd to any demand of 
the State of Afghanistan 
to help the convocation 
of the *Ahl Hal wa Aqd' 
Council. 

Now the Afghan behe- 
vers and the Mujaheddin 
are on the eve of holding 
this Counca as a gr- 
eat event, an event whi- 
ch has an immense role in 
life of the Islamic regime 
and its reHafble future. 

The arrangements by 
the State and the Leader- 
ship Council for the 
timely convocation of 
the council is a testimony 
to their good will, sine- 
erity and strict abidence 
by the decisions previo- 
usly adopted. As the 
date for its convocations 
- draws nearer, the wisdom 
and correctness of the 
idea, bn ^e basis of whi- 
cn, tnis lorum was pieuiv- 
ted to be called are get- 
ting clearly visible.' The 
time imparts more wei- 
ght and importance to 
this council because it 
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has been mapped out on 
iirm principles and 
norms of the sacred re- 
ligion of Islam. The auth- 
orization of the Leadersh- 
ip Council to nominate 
a percentage of the me- 
mbers to the council in- 
^act demonstrates the col- 

T^'T^"^^^^^^ the 
Jenadi Tanzims, while the 

representation norm as 
per the number of popull 
ation depicts the practical 
wUl of the Afghaii Muja- 
nid nation as well as 
the unconditional and 
strict consideration of all 
the nationalities and 
ethnic groups of the coun- 
try. 

Understandably, the 
course of 14 years of 
our nation^s Jehad, the 
main centres to exerci- 
se traditional influence 
in pre-jehad period ha- 
ve given place to the pow- 
.erful centres of Jehadi 
power of localities. It is 
■ one of several realities 
which gives prominence 
to the practical aspects 
of the 'Ahl Hal Wa Aqd' 
Council over the previo- 
us traditional gatherings. 
Therefore, in the way the 
idea of holding traditio- 
nal assemblies loses its 
importance before the ab- 
oye-mentioned council, 
the idea of holding has- 
ty elections (seems to 
be vu lneralble^ exposing 

the Islamic government* 
to ships fresh hardships 
and problems. Because at 
present juncture the pres- 
ence of the military pow- 
er has still as a powerf- 
ul and living reality; und- 
erstandably, this orablem 
wUl actively threaten 
the observance of the 
principles of perfect just- 
ice and will certainly ign- 
ore the rights of a good 
number of our countrym- 
en who are stiU living a 
refugee life. 

The people of Afghani- 
Stan will pass their ve- 
rdict under the condi- 
tions that the Islamic 
revolution has come to 



victory in accordan- 
ce with the Afghan 
popular will, to refer to 
the vote of the .people 
is the outcome of the 
- prominence and prefem- 
ce the present rule accor- 
ds to the intention and 
wiU of the people, to em- 
ployment of aU tlie po.^ 
srbilities to help imme- 
diate peace and final- 
ly to the agreements re- 
ached earlier. 

. The experience of most 
of the countries of the 
worid shows that those na- 
tional leaders who ha-- 
ve delivered their nati- 
ons from the foreign grip 
and despotism have con- 
tinued shouldering the 
country's leadership for 
long years. Nevertheless 
the arrangements for hold- 
ing the 'Ahl Hal Wa Aqd' 
council demonstrates the 
fai,r Islamic and human 
concessions by the pres- 
ent leadership only for 
seeking the consent of 
Allah, the Great and me- 
eting the interests of the 
Jehad. Therefore, in view 
of the owing to this, 
the most important factors 
which assume special 
importance at present is 
the search of the method* 
and means perfectlv cond- 
*icive with the present si- 
tuation. 

I^e valuable experien- 
ces gathered in the cou- 
rse of four months <rf 
the government led by 
Ustad Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani proved that all 
the leading organs of 
the state ix)6see.ss wij« 
ability to govern the co- 
untry, though some inev- 
itable developmeiitt crop* 
ped up. 

OCTCmBE IS, IMC 




POSTES AFGHANES 



Lead 



ers 




cpnvenes session 



Chairman of the Lead- 
ership Council and Head 
of the Islamic State 
Prof. Burhanud^ Rabb- 
ani presided over a sess- 
ion of the Leadership 
Council held in Gulkhana 
palace on October 5. The 
session debated the issues 
on the agenda upon wh- 
ich necessary decisions 
were adoplni 



Aibaj Shah Jihan Ah- 
madi the secretary and 
spokesman of the Leader- 
ship Council told- BIA 
reporter that the session 
discussed the current iss- 
ues and made the' follow- 
ing decisions concerning 
the Ahli Hal Wa Aqd Co- 
un^ ,«||l.its norms: 

representation 
norm is based m?the pr- 



oportion of the 
of population. 

2 — The number of pop- 
ulation of a small prox-in- 
ce is the norm for deter- 
mining its population and 
the number of the popul- 
ation of this small prov- 
ince is the number of the 
population of its districts. 

3- ^ ^i!tes number of po- 
pulali&a- ©f .clKSbul city is 



' determined on ^ '"i^asis 
of its 12 districts. 

4 — The Leadership Co- 
iincil can elect 15% of the 
representatives. 

5 — Chairman of the 
Leadership Council elects 
5% of the representatives. 

6— "Ahli Hal Wa Aqd 
Council shall take into 
consideration the prop- 
ortion of population in 
the statistics. (BIA) 

(M^fOSERlZ, 1992 



New appointnieiils in Interior 



As per the proposal of 
the Ministry of Interior 
and approval of the head 
of Islamic State, the fol- 
lowing appointments ha- 
ve been made in the Min- 
istry of Internior, said a 
concerned spokesman : 

— Munshi Abdul Majid 
as Deputy Minister for 
Professional Affairs; 

— Haji Mohammad Da- 
wran as Deputy Minister 
for Administrative Aff- 
airs; 

— Wakil Baz Mohamm- 
ad Zurmati as Deputy 
Minister for Public rela- 
tion; 

— Colonel General 
Ghulam Ghaus Naseri as 
General Commander of 
Gendarme and Police; 

— .Inn Mohammad Ha- 
mkar as Head of Financ- 
ial Affairs: * • ■ ^' 

~ Mahboob Ilahi as 



Ministr'v 



Head of Logcstics; 

— Colonel Gul Nabi 
Abmadzai Head of the 
operation and Education; 

— General Qarabeg as 
Head of Personnel Affairs; 

— General Ali Khan 
Ahmadzai in-charge of the 
Minister's office; 

— General Haider Bas- 
il- as Head of the Control 
Dept.; 

— Qazi Shamsurrahman 
Shams as Head of the 
Anti-Smi^l^g Dept.; 

— Hassan Niaz as Head : 
of the Economic Crimes 
Dept.; 

— General Mashooq 
Wknmd Selab as Head 

the Public Order Dept.; 



— General Haji Sher 
Ahmad as Head of the 
Jaits; - " . - 

— General Deedar as 
Head of Traffic Police; 

— Haji Mohammad Na- 
ser Babark Kheil as head 
of the Census Dept.; 

« 

— Haji Afzal Fashe as 
Head of tii^ Purchasing 
Dept.; 

— Sikandar Qiyam as 
Head of the Cultural Aff- 

tions; 

— General MUsa Khin 
as Security Commander 
tst Kabul province; 

— General Nasir Ahmad 



as Deputy Head of the 
Personnel Dept.; 

— Engineer Mohamm- 
ad Sediq as head of the 

ii. Mawlawi Noor Mo- 
hammad Niazi as deputy 
head of the financial aff- 
airs; 

— General AminuUah 
Ahadi as advisor of the 
Minister; 

— General Gul Moham- 
mad Andel as adviser of 
the Minister; 

General Dost Moha 
mmad as head of the in 
vestigation of the crimes 
dept.; • • ' 

— General Qasem as 
head of communications; 

— Abdul Qadeer Mah- 
boobi as head of Passp- 
ort. 10/10 



UN^ official 

to supervise 

council 
formation 

A spokesman of the 
UN Mission in Islamabad 
has shown preparedness to 
study the proposal of the 
Islamic State of Afghan- 
istan inviting the UN re- 
presentative to supervise 
formation of the 'Ahle- 
Halu Aqd council in Afg- 
hanistan. 

The UN spokesman de- 
clared this hours after 
release of Ustad Rabb- 
ani's decision and the 
Islamic State's invitation 
to the UN and the Org-, 
anisation of the Islamic 
Conference to despatch 
their representatives to 
superintend the creation 
of the above council. 

The UN spokesman ad- 
ded that though no off- 
icial invitation has been | 
received yet, in this res-! 
pect, the UN is ready to 
happily accept this pro- 
posal of the Afghan state. 

10/15 (BIA) 



Planes of Iran's 
aid land 



US official poiicj^i on Afghanistan 



The fodlowing^ statem. 
ent has been released - by 
Richard Vaucher a spoke- 
sman of the tJS Stat4 De- 
partment on 13ie present 
US stand about Afghli^- 
an on October 3. "'' '* '■■ 

The USA has tried 'for the 
estaiblishment of a broad- 
based government throu- 
gh'' . political means in 
Afghanistan, to open ways 
for" the return of the e.-n- 
igranjS. and . to stop the. 
flow of narcotic product- 
ion "and smuggling ' and 
the reconstruction of 
war striekfh Afghanistan. 

The establishmcjit of 
a provisional govemm.ent 
in- AfgiiitoSis^ dn June 
was the first step taken 
towards the fulfilment of 
these objectives, but the 



horrible war kindled in 
Kabul on August v/as a 
matter of great concern 
for the US govenmient. 
We welco;me tiie imple- 
mentation of a lasting ce- 
asefire and encourage the 
provisional govenument 
led by Burhanuddin Ra- 
bbani to make wide steps 
for the rehabilitation of 
a broad-based political 
process. We have been 
' notified - of an , Afghan " 
gathering at the end of 
October as a step in the 
direction of ^ broa{|<4^»^^ 
ed politicaQ process and 
we recommended all 
sides to cooperate to the 
successful holding of 
this gathering with the 
provisional government of 
Afghanistan. 



To support this polit'cal 
process, the USA has rees- 
tablkhef^ official pol- 
itical relations with the 
provisional government cf 
Afghanistan. The meeting 
held between deputy US 

secretary of state and Ga- 
ilani acting foreign; min- 
ister of Afghanistan has 
been part of our continues 
con^efe -srt^^ ^Sghau 
officials. . 

Meanwhile, we will con- 
sult with the United Nati- 
ons and other countries 
who are interested in 
future of Afghanistan. We 
emphasize that all concer- 
ned sides shall 
spare no efforts 
for the termination of the 
Afghan con^ct and to 



support a political process 
by which the people of 
Afghanistan can choose 

their leader^ip. The 
USA has an impartial 
stand vis-a-vis all Afghan 
-sides and we support the 
provisional government 
and hope tluit its meas- 
ures will ease the impleth- 
enitation of a broad-based 
political process which 
has been stipulated in 
the April agreements. 

We as goodwill people 
are against those who 
want to diittt£l> this polit- 
ical process and to take 
over the power by force 
anywhere -they are. 

The bombardment of 

Kabtil by the forces led 



in 



Three planes carrying 
the food assisted by the 
Islamic Republic of Iran 
landed at Kabul airport 
on October 13. 

The assistance was ha- 
nded over to the represe- 
ntative of the i Afghan 
jRed Crescent Society. 
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by Gulbuddin Hekmaty- 
ar has been a matter of 
great concern and he res- 
orted to this ' action for 
hii own ambitions and., 
he bears the responsibility*^ 
of killing of hu- 
ndreds of innocent 
Kabull' cxtizens. We dencK 
unoe • this hard hearted ac- 
tion and we are against 
those who disturb through 
violence this political pro- 
cess. We are convinced 
that the process is the 
main factor for the sett- 
lement of the Afghan pro- 
blem. (BIA) 
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OF JEHAD FORCES IS VITAL 



WMawM the tat of the ndto-TV sUlMMnt 
by Uttid Abdnl Saboor Firld» Prise Mlaltter of 
the Islamic State of AtghaiilitaB In whkh he 
deelared his roTemmeii t's pelley line: 
^ IntheNameof AUah, -ociaiism' and had an i^n- 
the Merciful, the Compa- 
ssionate; 

Mujahid and heroic na- 
tion, devoted and sealous 
feUow countrymen, . noble 
and free-bom Afghan pe- 
opler ; • 

Asslamao Alaikum wa 
Rahmatullahe . wa Bara- 
katubu; ' ^ , 

I would like heairtUy 
greet you, the deareit so* 
ns of the Adam and Evt^ ' 
the genuine heirs to «> thg 
earth on the victory^^ : of 
the- glorious and iibtfat- 
ing Islamic Revolution 
and on the coUapee of 
the blood-sucking and sa- 
vage infidel regime as 
well as on the pious and 
suffering nation's passing 
from the most dreadful 
passage and the • greatest 
ordeals of history and its 
return^ to the coast of de- 
livery and freedom. Pra- 
ise to AUah, Who besto- 

^ wed upon us the groat 

* and Unique gift of freed- 
om at the cost of blood, 

moat and life. Our free- 
dom has emerged, led by 
the heroes of history, who 
call upon others to fo- 
llow, as they are examp- 
les 4nd their followers are 
examples. They call upon 
all sons.of the Adam and 
Eve in the prison of 
ear^ that tear and horr- 
or have packed from the 
earth and that he has br- 
oken the silence of the 
time and 4he dark and • 
horrible talism of the red 
and black of a system. 

The brealtdown' of thi 
ScfViet gisnt empire thai^ 
nks to the willing of 
Allah, the Great and the 
powerful arm and unend- 
ingi strive of the faithful 
MuJalUds of this land is 
among the miracles of the 

pr<^ent century, the uni- 
que and unbelieveable 
miracle oi uprooting a 
power which used to upr- 
oot others and which ca- 
lled the 21st century as 
the c^ury of 'peace and 



soci 

ausqWTAOie. : : anny Iflce 
'internationar for suppr- 
essing tbe earth. But all 
these military arsenal and 
power were not only era- 
dicated from Afghanistan 
but also from the earth 
during 13 years. This was 

not only in the military 
dimesnion, but in the wo- 
rld of politics and philo- 
sophy, there remanieci no 
name and sign of it 

Warm and boundless 
j[jreetings to the leader of 
the^^aravan of humanity 

and salvation and justice, 
who taught the hunuuiity 
how to forge ahead and 
how to forge ahead corr- 
ectly and taught this na- 
tion too how to ahouider 
the heaviest \ burden of 
displacement, emigration, 

loes of the children, am- 
putation and martyrdom 
of the youth in the path 
of dignity and aspiration 
and how to dispatch its 
dearest proper^, son, to 
be sacrificed and to gift 
his warm and red blood 
for the sake of salvation. 

Tribute to this nation 
that Uught the hUtory*s 
swimmers how to swim 

in blood,, this hardest le- 
sson, as 'the coast of sal- 
vation uoes not know but 
this path. Tribute to 
this nation that taught 

history the course of adv- 
ancement and changed 
its track and bounced up 
to his head as the crown 
of pridf and registered an 
immortal formula, that 
is, f hrm desterminations, 
^ron wills, holy and puce 
aspirations, liberating 
and ^irreversible epics 
and strong guarantees of 
victory and imiwrtallty. 

The military march of 
Russia into Afghudstan 
is not the first ordeal and 
attack of colonialiam ag- 
ainst this poor country; 

our nation has been ex- 
perienced in such ordeals. 



army, 
shame 
defeats' 



We have been experienc- 
ed to imperialism and Im- 
perialism to us. The Russ- 
ian and the British old 
colonialism, with their pl- 
undering essence and dir- 
ty intention, unaheath- 
ed sword against our fat- 
hers and forefathm . in 
this land. They killed 

and were killed. The her- 
oic and MuJahldJ nation 

of this land, led by its 
brave heroes and embold- 
ened by the. glorious, ene- 
my-breaking and proud 
call of "Allah Akbar", ru- 
shed to fight against col- 
onialism. The soldiers of 
right, with empty han- 
ds, defeated the well-eq- 
uipped enemy in differe- 
nt fields in such an exte- 
I nt which will remain im- 
1 mortal in history's reco- 
rd. The escape of Dr. 
Braiden, the last eleme- 
nt of the British 
will be a spot of 
in the history of 
and a telling lesson to 
the invaders. The second 
formula which has been 
registered eternal in the 
laws of battles is that the 
decree of freedom is sea- 
led with the thrust of the 
sword. The sparks it pr- 
oduces by going up and 
commg down and the red 
blood of the militants co- 
mpel the aggressive en- 
emy to Sim the docu- 
ment of victory on its 
own. These events are re- 
peated in the history- 
spots of eternal shame on 
the lap of the invader 
and occupationist army, 
the pride of conquest and 
victory registered in red 
and bloody pages for the 
army .of right and defen- 
ders. This is a story out 
of those stories of telling 
lessons which this nation 
has experienced and 
coming generations 
do so. 

We are recalling 
forefathers' history 
rejoice our freedom 
that the others shall lea- 
rn from us and celebrate 
these days in memory of 
indepencence and freed- 
om. 
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Dear CoontOFaMn, .Mi- 
litant Brothers and SIste- 

All the Jslarhic move- 
ments, anti-colonial and 
anti-despotic liberation 
movements throughout 
the world have pinned 
their hope on victory of 
our Islcnuc Revolution. 
They expect this revolu- 
tion to turn into a source 
of their hope and freed- 
om and to lend them 
the hand of help. We fail^ 
to lend this helping ha- 
nd to any body unless we 
have stood on our* own 
feet 

Let's all strive to bring 
all these wishes and hop- 
es true and to give a 
practical aspect to them. 
I^t's not underrate this 
gain, which is the fruit of 
the valuable blood of| 
our ^thousands of marty- 
rs, crusade and strive of 
hundreds of our aspiring 
youth. Those who have 
departed and those who 
are alive are all aspiring 
the delivery of Afghanis- 
tan, creation of the . Isla- 
mic government and saf- 
ety of the people. Let's 
not ignore all these asp- 
irations and values. For 
years, we shouted at 
the tribunes and rostru- 
ms that we cherished the 
establishment of an Isla- 
mic government and fre- 
edom of those who are in 
chain of captivity like 
us, those who are 
to oppression and th- 
ose whose cries we Jiear 
and whose sufferings- and 
pains in prisons, in em- 
igration and in displac- 
ement we feel. It is for 
decades now that the op- 
pressed Kashmir is sho- 
uting for freedom, a cry 
which has got silenced 
and suffocated in its thro- 
at. The Burmese wander- 
ing and refugee Muslims 
arc suffering from pover- 
ty, oppression and misery, 
while the situation in the 
south of Philippines is 
not hidden from the eyes 
of the imperialism and 
Imperialists. We are wit- 



ness that the cry of inno- 
cence and misery of the 
Palestinian nation Is ii- 
feaning the ears. The Ce- 
ntral Asian Republics and 
the free Turkistan are 
expe^Ag a helfHi^ MHi. 
We can fulfill these as- 
pirations only when we 
have a powerful and firm 
Islamic regirot , « jWdlNii 
aii4.<^^«^ve nation. 

Let's agree to be unitea 
and create Both a pamet' 
ful Islamic syistem to be 
foundied on the coomnands 
and iprincipd€s of Mam 
and Quran to serve our 
unit/s consolidation and 
advancement. Let's not 
underestimate tiie hondur 
of this nation, which has 
been obtained by all and 
includes the greatest va- 
lues: man's freedom fioan 
caiptivity and its salvati^ 
on from tyranny, oppres- 
sion and detention of ot- 
hers and achievemeot of 
the lofty human object- 
ives and aspirations. We 
have been ttceepted as a 
pattern and as a teacher. 
Let's be an exaznple in br- 
inging peace and. security 
and in consolidating the 
administration and the 
government in the way we 
were in the to«ttie. The 
least ignorance will have 
the most irreparaible 
blow. We fought the ene- 
my directly and defeat- 
ed it. We have other cun- 
ning enemies still existe- 
nt, 'we ^ave other days 

and o^im:jkmm. ^ 

The battle-fiedd and 
the remnants of the sav- 
age enemy are still there; 
we have to reach them. 
We have come from the 
first phase of the uprising 
to the initial ipbase of 
the regime. Now the time 
is of (reconstruction and 
defence of tjhe gains. With 
the victory of the Mamie 
Rerolutidh incl* 'frjji^nli- 
on of the international 
pilots, we have passed on- 
ly one phase of tne wo- 
1^ liet's iiaiid ^ver liie 
wrk to those qualified, 
wiih the aim o.' creating 
a stable govemmert. We 
should reactivate the 
institutions and the fo- 
undations with committ- 
ed and ed ucatei ^^gH^t^t» ' 
als who should perceive 
their resposibility; beca- 



use non-iproftssional ex- 
ecutive work paves the 
grounds for reaction, Th- 
ose who are guards of the 
blood are <;Qmpetent for 
the work, as this levolut- 
ion has come to victory 
from the capital of blood. 
We have come from the 
first phase of the Jehad 
to the period of reconstru- 
ction and great Jehad. 
Members of the society 
and the nation as a whole 
need to be rebuait and re- 
habilitated. Let's strive 
for reconstruotion of ours- 
elves and others fiaraM 
with the oons^gnHiii^,;, 
the s^'stem. 

My sofferiiir and long- 
ing nation, 

In view of the above st- 
atement, I would dike to 
deliver the podicy line of 
this short-tenn govemini- 
ent, which will at least tr- 
ace the way for the othe- 
rs to go ahead, if it fails 
itself: 




ic equality, /work and pr- 
oduction. It means that all 
are eotltSed to take part 
in production and its be- 
nefit It won't be so that 
some may misuse and take 
dis-advantage of their toil 
and live a parasite life. 
Now we have returned to 
a mourning and ruined 
land: destruction all over, 
destruction in social life, 
destruction in economic, 
administrative, political. 
ou-lturaJ and other spher- 
es. We have been set the 
toughest ordead and are 
living through the most 
difficult conditions of the 
history when we should 
put pointment on 
the wounds. All the 
world is watching us and 
so is our nation. Limi- 
ted time, pig expectation 
and hard work notwithsta- 
nding, we have to make 
out of this invalid and ru- 
ined society, all the prop, 
erties of which have been 
looted, a human and lala. 
mic society based onf 
Islamic norms and relatio: 
ns in which there ishou- 
Id be no sign of oppress- 
ion and desgntism, ille- 
gal linguistic, ethnic or 
regionatl segregation. Wb- 



PtUne Minister AMul Saboor Farld 



if his Radio-TV apg ^ 

rk for 




such a 8} 

Social Affairs: and stand against any ty-. 

First of iaM, we are stre- pe of dependence. In our 
ssdng the power of Islam society, the I&damic way 
and creation of a complete of thinking and love to 
system of justice, which free thinking and free li- 



is the aspiration of our 
martyrs, as the creation of 
a built society and recon- 
struction of the ruined la- 
nd is imposBible, but in 
the light of such a system. 

We know that the infer 
n-ior enemy took our bu- 
land in which all the elem- 
ents and faotors for prog- 
ress and development did 
exist, and changed it into 
a ruine. They turned our 
single nation, thgt is to 
say, competent and talent- 
ed human power, into in- 
curable and bleeding piec- 
es. We mean' tbat sin^ 
le nation, tiie elements of 
which ha da belief in bro^ 
tberhood, something whi- 
ch served their eooinom- 



ving should frow along 
with the' motives against 

and to the strangers. The- 
re should be no oppressed 
and oppressor, disease 
and poverty, poverty wh- 
ich is dose neighbour of 
infidelity. We are striving 
to do away^th the faafi- 
ion of par«iit4iying and 

accumulation of the capi- 
-lal, which may prove us- 
eiestj. ag well as the meth- 
ods which may corrupt 
the economic deals and 
process. the soci- 
al . order and spoil the 
moral. We will block the 
lliments like interest, 
hoarding and gambling. 

In all spheres we consi- 
der honesty and ginceri- 
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ty as the best and most 
successful policy and 
thus follow a policy ba- ' 
sed on these two in our 
external and internal poli- 
(pies. Umie the former rul- 
ers; we won't rule the pe- 
• ople through plots and In- 
trigues, but wild endeavo- 
ur to overcome the probl- 
eim and will lead the 
painful and pious nati- 
on towards happiness and 
social welfare. We lay st- 
ress of the coordination 
and unity of the Jehadi 
forces and parties, trying 
to pave the grounds for 
uprooting the poinsonous 
roots of confrontation thr- 
ough a sincere understan- 
ding. 

We believe that with 
the emergence of an atm- 
osphere of fraternity, tru- 
st and unity among th« 
Jehadi parties we can est- 
ablish a powerfl and 
strong government to be 
sure of its stability in the 

Icotn^ry. 
Serious attention to the 
national unity territorial 
' integrity and resolute re- 
sistance against any fo- 
rm of regional, ethnic and 
linguistic segregatione wi- 
ll be among tlM affairs ac- 
corded the toppest priori- 
ty. 

The question of security 
stands as the biggest and 
most important needs ot 
our society at present. Re- 
storation of security in 
all the cities, particula- 
rly the capital and pro- 
tection of the honour and 
dignity of the citizens top 
the programmes of our 
government. With the he- 
P of AUah, Hie Great 
and cooperation of the 
committed Jehadi factions 
and the nation^ we hope 
to maintain security in 
its real sense so that 
environment be clean- 
ed of the contamination" 
and the grounds for cooru- 
ption be eradicated. Beca- 
se the overriding unpleas- 
ant condition is the bii^ 
th of conflict. Establish- 
ment of security is the de- 
mand of aJa the people, 
partiicuiarJy the caU of 
those martyrs' families wh- 
om the murderer of the 
history made the mourn 
the death of their dear 
ones. These murderes made 
around five million pe- 



ople, a major part of the 
population suffering emig- 
ration and dispalcement. 
We feel responsibJe to 
what the ti«me peniiits in 
this limited period duri- 
ng which we will strive 

to adopt 9e our work-pro- 
cedure how to tell the tr- 
uth, no niatter if unplea«. 
ant and bitter, and how 
to consult with the public 
the issues and the prob- 
lems. 

In accordance with the 
saying ol the Greait iVo|>- 
het (PBUH) we oowider 
the statr and government 
responsible toward the pe- 
ople and the latter towa- 
Td the state and govem- 
«nen. As far as here ia no 
question of reMUon agai- 
i» the orders ol AHah 
and his Mesienger, wie 
would try to create an 
atmospher where in tbs 
officer and the subbordin- 

ate keeping in view ths 
principle <^ conauttatkm 
and understanding strive 
like two brothers for resol- 
ving the probaem. No 
one shaM be supeiior to 
the other, but for their pi- 
ety. The Bocirar AHah 
and Sunna pf Adiah's Apo- 
stall he his law and uni- 

ty his sogan. A society 
which is respo n sive for 
the destiny ot its people 
and is a trustee of AlHah's 
trust, will take every mo- 
ve in the path of AiUah. 
It should know Jehad 

and keep it ailife. It sho- 
uld 00 the way the Mus- 
lims went in the beginn- 
ing of Islam and foUow 
those who brought Islam 
$ and Mamie civilization 
to the world. It should se- 
arch for all the factors 
and possibilities which 
in the past lead to the gl- 
ory and superiority of mu- 
slims so that the present 
generation be enco- 
uraged to a humane life 
and nobility and its role 
in building a human ci- 
vilization. Hence, the bui- 
lding of such a society is 
OUT prime task. We wo- 
uld try as much as poss- 
ible to make aHl live tog- 
ether, and that life be ba- 
sed on the Book of A'llsh. . 
If there arises a piobl- 
em, the Book of Al'hih 
and Sunna of Aldah's Me- 



•ssenfiper should be referred 
to. We endeavour to ma- 
ke dominant the order of 
.Vllah: "Clinge to the ro- 
pe of Allah and disunite 
not", and make dear the 
second point that ii you 
fight each other, you will 
weaken and the enemy 
shall dominate. To renrK)- 
ve the differences is a ta- 
sk of the govemsrient. for 
there is no room for diff- 
erences in an Islairdc gov- 
ernment. When it entered 
Maddina, Islam settled 
the century-Ion^ diJft^er- 
ences of the people. Islam 
fixes Uo the individuals* 
rights and limits for work 
and activity. It regards 
the human beings equal 
to each others. 

We invite all those con- 
cerned for estab>lishing an 
atnrK)sphere wherein the 
prestige and dignity of 
the people shaM be secu- 
re and* protected!, with pe- 
ace and prosperity rei^« 
ng supreme in our society. 
We are for an atmosphere 
wherein the notion of 
fraternity will/ be prover- 
bial and abiding as per 
the Quranic verse; trans- 
ation: Muslims are broth- 
ers. 

Hazrat Mohammad 
(PBUH) has said, tr- 
anslation: a muslim is br- 
other to another one. 

The estaflbHi^unent of 
the adiministration of ''Ob- 
edience to God Almighty 
and prohibition of the Wr- 
ong" and the one to look 
after the families of the 
Martyrs and the disabled 
of the Jehad are among 

the issues conunanding 
due priority with the go- 
vernment. 

We consider the ''admi- 
nistration of Justice'' as 
the basis oi human relati- 
ons and rely on the same. 
We are making efforts to 
make this notion the 
foundation of the social, 
economic and cultural life 
in the society. We also 
want to convince the peo- 
ple that social service is 
in fact. Worship and 

Servitude. To this effe- 
ct, we are fcr the incluca- 
tion of Prophet Moha- 
mmad's (PBUH) folk), 
wing saying: He who 
doesn't make efforts to 



sJMve the nruslims is 
not Mohammadan. 

We^ consider elections 
the best nreans for estab- 
lishment of a strong cent- 
ral government, adjudi- 
cation of the rights of all 
nationaities an<i removal 
of tension. We are theref- 
ore striving to bring about 
conducive conditions to 
this end. 

IN THE SPHERE OF 
CULTURE AND EDUCA- 
XION: 

The Masmic teachings 
shall constitute the found- 
ation and main pillar of 
our education system. 
We shall endeavour to 
acquaint our muslim peop- 
le to the Islamioteachings 
and . education on«t;a lar- 
ger seale .We are for the 
reopening of the Univer- 
f ity and schools and amel- 
ioration of the pattern of 
education therein acc- 
ordance with the tenets of 
Islam. Efforts will also be 
made in the direction of 
ideologcial awareness, pr- 
omotion of conscientiousn- 
ssi ., and moral education 
in a pattern conforming 
to the hu<nan culture and 
school of thought of Isl- 
am. The educational and 
cultural programmes will 
be ilored such t{iat the 
voice oi freedom and ind- 
ependence^ shall reach the 
farthest comets 61 the co- 
untry and even the virtu- 
ally illiterate individual in 
our society and besides, 
the level of the knowle- 
dge of the people shall be 
enhanced. Flotation of 
illiteracy courses and rec- 
nstruction of the devasta- 
ted schools a^ on the 
agenda of our work prog- 
rammes. We want the ma- 
ss media, dailies. Radio 
and TV to be at the ser- 
vice of the whole nation 
ami that thev be made 
use of for the promo- 
tion of Islamic teachings 
and moral and ideologi- 
cal education. We are 
to pave the grounds such 
that our sister-compatri- 
ots can benefit from the 
Islamic education and tea- 
chings in a way suiting 
them and endorsed by 
Islam. 

IN THE SPHERE OF 



ECONOMY: 

We know it rather well 
that in view of the 14— 
year aggressive and tyra- 
nnic^^^w^r, the .tgMnomv 
of tht country hrfi^ sank 
into a state of virtual ban- 
kruptcy. Further, the sta- 
ndard of living of the peo- 
ple hsfi gone from t>aa 
to worse. The advene 
effects of the war on th^ 
one hand and the wrong 
economic system of the co- 
mmunist regime with reg- 
ard to production and 
d-istributioni and de»y^ 
ng the right of ownenihip 
to individals in tile oont- 
ry on the other have giv- 
en birth to a host of evil 
practces in all walks of 
economic life here. 

However, the Agriculture 
sector has suffered the 
most in this period ntK>- 
re so in view of the fact 
that the ^people of Af^a- 
nistan are mostly engag- 
ed in Agriculture and li- 
vestock breeding. Due 
to large scale migration 
of the people from agric- 
ultural areas, heavy bonv- 
bardments, disruption of 
the irrigation systems, no- 
navailabUity of lertiliz-. 
ert. pesticides and corn- 
seeds as well as natural 
calamities like floods have 
culminated in a drastic re- 
duction in the level of pro- 
duction in the Agricultu- 
re sector. Tht sector of 
mines ahd industries too 
has not gone through its' 
normal course of develop- 
ment and growth. 

Trade-revenue have de- 
clined considerably due 
to the fall in the i^vel of 
exports. For the renvov- 
al of these shortoomi- 
nr>.s. . taking into conside- 
ration the titne limit for 
the interim government 
the followings are of 
itiDiiediate concern for us: 

First, unity and unres- 
erved cooperation of the 
people, with the blessings 
of God Almighty.- 

Second, working out 
of an accurate economic 
plan and profsramme in 
accordance with the pcin» 
ciples of Islam which may 
; deliver the <H)ttnliry^rora 
file prevailinit cofrioitlbn 
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of economic bankruptcy 

and consequently lay the 
foundation of an C inde- 
fw^^^iirind national eco- 
nomy in the country . 
, Third, establishment of 
«<>od relations with the fr- 
iendly, and tnuslim count- 
ries so as to attract the- 
ir economic atsistance 
in various jipheres- inclu- 
ding Agriculture, livtstock 
breeding, industry, com- 
merce, rehabilitation, tra- 
nsp^ an^ communicati- 
ons. 

We are making efforts 
ti> increase our revenue 
re»ources so as to effect 
a balance between the 
in(?ome and expenditure 
which will in turn lead to 
improvement in 0m nati- 
onal economy. For, we kn- 
ow that whatever belon- 
ged to the St ate treasury - 
have been looted. 

Creation of an accurate 
taxation system and reli- 
able and comipetent ad- 
ministrations, which did 
not exist in the past, 
is one of the moves which 
prevents accummulation 
of Dublic properties with 
(individual?;. Encouraging 
the pect)le to vast partici- 
pation in africultuiral ipr- 
oduction and rendering 
conditions suitable for 
cultivation, revival of the 
Agricultural Developme- 
nt Bank and the Fertil- 
izer Enterprise, repair and 
rehaA>ilitation of head da- 
ms. canals and suibterran- 
nean canals, undertaking 
encouraging ipublicity or- 
Oframnies to gttraet the 
oeoole to farming and 
handicrafts and other sim- 
ilar measures are amo- 
ne tile main and ]»raeti- 
cable tasks of the govern- 
ment to^vards afhievinc 
self-suffdciencv. To this 
end. ettE»^lMf inni^ 
to put to work the resou- 
rces left with the individ- 
uals, con^oanies and the 
parties. In oanfcicular. att-* 
ention would be directed 
to the spheres of agricult- 
ure, animal husbandry, 
light iiidiwtxi«s and is»dig- 
" enoua production of Ifae 
society's goods of immedi- 
ate need. Import of unwan- 
"ted items wUch are not 
; odkerwise needed in tbe 
society should be banned, 
the pti&fkt mm h9 «iieott« 
raffd to rimfime pttttftti 



of living and extra aibd 
undue expenditures shou- 
ld be refrained from. 

^'^^ the other hand. Isl- 
am is the faith of woxic, 
endeavour and action. It 
deplores idleness and ii^y- 
ilis - MusiiBM to 4ati 
and production. The gc«at 
Prophet of Islam says; wo- 
rk to earn a living ia 
the same as ilghttog a 
holy war on the psth of 
Allah. The PtK)|)het (PB- 
UR) would himRlf do bu- 
sinless with using the 
property of Haxrat Kha 
dija (his wife). He has 
declared business mm 
the best methods W€»k 
and production. 

In the Surat-i-^asas, 
AUah Almighty- says: Wi- 
th the means Allah has 
bestowed on you, be in 
search of the invisible 
world and meonwhik^ 4s 

^ not forget iHmm of 
the world. 



eir level of understanding 
to the tuiibf «ii tealMng 
' their responsibilities and 
> 'Obligations and to welco- 



Islam has also set cert- 
ain rules and regulations 
for eradication of poverty 
and enhancing the stand- 
ard of living of the dest- 
itute to that of the weU- 
tOKlo» hailing work and 
trade and dedariag Zak- 
at of property vx impera- 
tive ^blioationi This Is 
to contribute to the well- 
being of the destitute and 
poor an# thus administer 
social justice; 

We shall make efforts 
to revive the system of . 
Zaka^collcetion and th- ' 
us draw the people's att- 
^n^tfaiilfli^th^ obUga,tio. 
ns. The Holy Quran says 
that from thi^ wealth that 
Allah Almigh^ has bes- 
towed on you, f^ve iim&t 
to the poor. ' 

_ About of the rtghts of 

Our sister-compatriots 

shall enoy in full the 
rights Islam has underli- 
ned for them and from 
whatever Islam has spec- 
ified as the "right of wo- 
men," we shall defend. 

The government shall 
pay serious attention to 
the issue of acquainting 
the women to the Islamic 
eiftaeation and teachings 
so as to enable them st- 
and in their due place as 
individuals, enhance th- 
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itiilig the Islamic-veil as 
a defending trench of th- 
eir dignity and pride. 
^ 1^ .the sphere of recims- 
Inwtion ftiid rehabilitat- 
ion: 

Our ruined country is 
in need of an allround re- 
haMli^ttton and this re- 
quires its own time. Bec- 
ause, reconstruction of 
the country is a task gr- 
eat and enduring for the 
a^omplishment of which 
we need the following th- 
ree things: 

First, ensuring security 
inirtie ^ countrv. 
Second, creation of x 
unity among individuals, 
groupings, classes and itP» 
ata of the society. 

Third, attractibn of the 
financial and technical' 
assistance of the friendly 
and TiiMnic countries. 

We must also make the 
people feel assured by cr- 
eation of unity and eittU- 
rintL-isecurity so that 
>er^ may take the 

Into confidence. This 
confidence w^U then 
encourage the people to 
contribute their suitable 
part to the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of the 
country. Further, cooper- 
ation of the people is the 
fundamental provision 
.for the emergence of the 
atmosphere of confidence* 
between the gohremment 
and the people, ^ut for 
this approach, tio practic- 
able methods exist for 
resolving the above men- 
tioned problems and God 
Willing, we shall take up 
appropriate steps in this 
direction. 

In the adaiiBistiraUvt 
sphere: 

With the eradication of 
practices peculiar of the 
past regimes and delega- 
ting the work to the qua- 
fified and containing co- 
rruption, we shall suec- 
, eed to institute active 
and reliable administrat- 
ions which would be in a 
position to do fruitful 
jobs in a rather fkmt sp- 
an of time. 

In the sphere of for- 
eign policy: 



Our foreign policy, si- 
milar to our home-policy, 
will be founded on the 
ideology of Revolution. 
What this ideology dict- 
ates us in tmt intmii^o- 
nal relations is safeguar- 
ding the national dignity 
and territorial integrity 
of our homeland and non- 
interference by others in 
our affairs. 

Good neighbourliness, 
establh^ment of good re- 
lations with other coun- 
tries particularly the on- 
es that helped us during 
our Jehad and non-par- 
ticipation in military bl- 
ocs are some aspects of 
our foreign policy. We wa- 
nt not to be a source of 
threat to others so that 
' others may reciprocate. 
- Our relations in the 
international arena will 
be enrooted in the notion 
of peace and peaceful co- 
existance. The Prophet 
(PBUH) had advised th- 
at a green leaf be placed 
on his holy grave as a 
gesture of peace. 

We shall strengthen our 
active membership in the 
Non-Aligned Movement 
and the United Nations 
Organisation. We shall 
have cordial and friendly 
relations with our neigh- 
bouring countries Iran 
and Pakistan while acc- 
ording due consideration 
to their vast support and 
cooperation to the Afgh- 
an emigrees and nation 
during the years of the 
J^had. With Saudi Ara- 
bia which supported our 
nation during the Jehad 
years we will pursue a 
fraternal policy. 

Dear brothers and sist- 
ers, let us join hands si- 
ncerely and cooperate for 
the reconstruction of 
the great and independ- 
ent Afghanistan on the 
basis of the lofty system 
of Islam. I liope that in 
view of your sincerity 
and unity, may God, the 
Almighty turn today's g 
devastated ^ghaniatan P 
to a gorgeous and pride- *^ 
ful country. 

WitA tne nope of esta- ^ 
blishment of the i^^m 
of Allah's justice and • 
everfurther cooperation 
^ #il«n^iied and 
dedicated forces. 
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Afghan Women's Resource 
Center has been dedicated to the 
noble Afghan cause from the time of 
Its emergence on October 22, 1989. 
The establishment of the monthly 
paper was one way of undertakifig 
this cause. 

We are proud to participate in 
our country's glorious history. Like 
other Islamic and non-partisan 
resistance publications, Basheer-ql- 
Moment evoived as a voicw «f 
Afghan women and strives to convey 
their struggles, achievements and 
aspirations. The publication aims to 
disseminate comprehensive and 
authoritettve informatkm on the life, 
ideals and problems of this tong- 
suffering section of Afghan society. 

The islamic revolutton of 
Alghantstan has wnbraced two major 
features: sacrifice and a lasting 
message of resistance. The first 
commitment is being accomplished by 
valiant Afghan IMuslim freedom 
fighters, women as well as men, in the 
holy war against evil. N te an 
historical sacrifice:; 

We, the Afghan woman are the 
true inheritors of the most cherished 
gains of our nation, achieved through 
untold turbulence, endurance and 
martyrdom. We have a heavy burden 
on our shoulders. We have the 
honour of participation in the face to 
face combat against the enemies of 
our faith and homeland. We have 
never feared death or torture in the 
way of our sacred cause. During our 
life in exile we have remained faithful 
to our commHment and embarked on 
organizing educational, training and 

publication institutions to develop aH 
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Afghan women, on the one 
hand, tend and foster the valiant 
Mujahid off-spring of the nation; on 
the other hand, they participate in all 
national aspirations. Their work will 
help build an ideal and democratic 

The Afghan Women's Resource 
^Canter has compiled and translated 
Ota present anthotogy of selected 
essays and columns from Basheer-ul- 
Momenat. The center will publish a 
similar English collection each quarter 
to provide informatton on Afghan 
women and thereby spread their 
hiMsage amiss Hw world. 

The present collection confirms 
that Afghan women have a right to . 
participate in all sections of social , 
political, economic and cultural life. 
Afghan women are determined to 
express meir views, their Meals and, 
above ali, «iefr noble nmmm^, -.^^ 
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Afghan women are profoundly 
) of their role and place in 
society; they are committed to 
carrying out their historical taskp, 
despite all deprivations. No force can 
stifle their tender voice for Justice and 
equality nor suppress their right 
against oppression and discrimination. 

The Afghan Women's Resource 
Center would like to express heartfelt 
gratitude to ail those who cooperated 
in the compilation of this collection of 
essays ancj made this publication 
possible. 




8/15 - AFGHANews (Jamiat) - Gfe^laifi 
Ghous Nasiri was named conrmander of 
the Kabul police succeeding Abdul 
Haq, the original appointee .who 
never took command , 

- Tlje mmistry of Nat'l Security . 
was downgraded to the Authority of 
Nat'l Security. Moh'd Fahim, vMo 
has served in various posts under 
Masood, will head the organization. 

- An American AID delegation visited 
Kandahar for the first time in 12 
years. Delegation members included 
Drug sEitf^ircwnt Agency offle^lg.. 

for the refti^ding otf^^M^SMio 
& TV (see p. 27 ) . 

- Female TV newscasters were banned 
by the Leadership Council on 7/27. 
Women may still read news on the 
ra<i4®. m Afghan W^mS female news- 

The decision provoked d^aie 
about the role of women in the new 
Islamic State. Some women newscasu 
ers have tried to leave the country. 

the role of women in the society 
has always been a sensitive issue in the 
:»untry which has s|)arked rebellion 
against the govemiiicM; 

The recent decisioii of biminf 
reading news on TV by women is a pKD^ 
votive measure to-avoid further prolk 
lems for a government which is facing 
enormous iwobl—g « itt 



- Ariana Afghan Airlines bought 3 
Boeing 727-2000 planes from Air 
France ( see p. 19 ). 



9/1 - AFGHANews - Iran & 



lis tan 



signed a protocol on 8/17 to co- 
operate in TV programs. 
- "Wahdat," a Pushtu daily currently 
published in Peshawar, will soon be 
published in Kabul. 
" The governor of Indian-^ec^^led 
Kashmir denied India's ail«piticJii8 
that Afghan muJii^i|<^a«iHre fighting 
In Kashmir^ 

9/9 - PT - A 1,000-man b^tf«r force, 
recrul£e4 ir@m Nli^aa^air, Parwan, 



Wardak, Logar & Kabul is being forped 
to disengage gov't troops & tilo«# of 
Hizb-i-Islami, according to an agree- 
ments signed by Hekmatyar & Rabbani. 
The force is to replace Gen. Dostam's 
militia which is to be withdrawn from 
Kabul. 




9/9 - PT - Iranian President Pvafsanjani, 
visiting Pakistan, said that both Iran & 
Pakistan were totally opposed to the 
Idea of the division of Afghanistan on 
ethnic & factional lines. He said that 
neither country was intervening in Af- 
ghanistan; they were only providing 
much-needed humanitarian aid & medicine. 

9/17 - PT - Pakistan & Iran set guide- 
lines for cooperation on Afghanistan: 

1) They welcomed the stoppage of hos- 
tilities bringing an end to missile at- 
tacks on innocent citizens in Kabul; 

2) appealed to the people of Afghanistan 
to ethnic, linguistic & sectarian 
divisions & to seek an overall political 
consensus; 3) reiterated their full 
support for the Islamic Gov't of Af- 
ghanistan, reaffirmed their adherence 

to non-interference principles & called 
for int'l respect for Afghanistan's 
territorial Integrity & sovereignty; 
4) called for the initiation of the 
electoral process with the partlclpatloti 
of all Afghan groups; 5) pledged to 
provide aid only through the Islamic 
Gov't of Afghanistan; 6) called for the 
creation of conditions allowing the 
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safe return of refugees; 7) 
their moral & material support for 
rehabilitation & reconstruction of 
Afghanistan & its economic develop- 
ment; 8) agreed to welcome Afghani- 
stan in the Ecotioaic Cooperation 
Organization; & 9) resolvei to co- 
ordinate their efforts & keep each 
other informed through diplomatic 
channels. 

9/22 - PT - Efforts to enforce a 
ceasefire between Ittehad-i-Islami I 
Hezb-i-Wahdat failed as a month- 
long truce was broken 3 days ago. 
- Shahadat ; (published by 
Hezb-i-Islami) 





9/23 - Bulletin du CEREDAF — Radio Kabul announc- 
ed yesterday that Shiite Wahdat party represen- 
tatives were officially intergrated into the Is- 
lamic Gov't of Afghanistan. 

9/24 - Bulletin du CEREDAF - Moh'd Rafi, a former 
vice president of Afghanistan was arrested in 
Kabul while trying to board a plane for India. 

9/27 - FT - Rabbani made an official visit to 
Pakistan where he was assured that he would have 
the "resolute support" of the Pakistani people 
& Gov't. 

9/28 - Frontier Post - 



9/28 - PT'-4 Rabbani amaouiaeed that a "Deci- 
sion Making Council" would be constituted 
by winter as the 3rd phase of the political 
requirements of the Peshawar Accord. The 
task of forming the Council will fall to 
a commission composed of 2 members from 
each of the 9 partl«« of the Leadership 
Council. The commission may select 10 mem- 
bers from each province as well as represen- 
tatives from the ulema & technocrats from 
abroad. Rabbani also said that Gen. Dostam' 
militia did not control Afghanistan & that 
h# resented reports that said it did. 

9/29 - PT - For 1992, The EEC al- 
located ECU$ 29.91m for assistance 
for Afghan refugees. The aid is 
ioBmine awaresisss & clearance, 

relief . 

- Rabbani arrived in Tehran where 
he praised Iran for supporting the 
Afghan people & said, "Now, too, 
during the reconstruction era, we 
see Iran beside us." Ever the op- 
timists Rabbani, when ^^^^^ian, 
sai4 chat F^istan's leaders veuld 
never allow Pakistan to be 
turned into a base for "ad- 
venturous & anti-Gov't Af- 
ghan elements. 
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NYT - In an article 




on Russian fears about Tajiki- 
stan, Steven Erlanger writes: 

Uzbeks are 24 percent, concentrated 
in the west, especially in Leninabad. In 
1989, about 7.6 percent were ethnically 
Russian, but as many as 100,000 Rus- 
sians have left Tajikistan since then. 
Tatars and Kyrgyz each make up less 
than 1.5 percent of the population. 

But many Taj iks also live in Afghani- 
stan, and some Tajik soldiers of Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar, the hard-line Mus- 
lim fundamentalist leader, have been 
captured by Russian border troops try- 
ing to enter Tajikistan to fight for the 
anti-Nabiyev forces. Russian officer* 
J say Mr. Hekmatyar is nuining a train] 
ing camp for Tajik fighters just inside 
Afghanistan. - 
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10/2 - PT - Gen. Abdul Rahim Wardak 
was named Afghan Army Chief of Staff. 
He replaced Gen. Asif Dilawar, who 
escaped an assassination attempt 
earlier this week (see- p. 7 ). 
- The Islamic G©v ' t' s first ^offiti^ 
policy stafeeaffiisfe in. tkm ^remXXM.- 
for settling the Kashmir problem by 
negotiation based on UN resolutions. 

10/3 - U * ^m* W«rdak vowed to rid 
the army of politics. "We don't want 
an army that is politically oriented 
or it will create serious trouble," he 
said. "Anyone working in the future 
armed forces will have to take an oath 
m'Wmm- ii«1feE^'p^ttltaa. '"^Organizations. 
His first task will be to gat*it ti^ 
lte|»fiiin itvto tiitit^ l^"bring their 
weapons under gov't control which he 
knows will not be easy. He said that 
an ordered & strong military was es- 
sential even though Afghanistan was 
not expecting any foreign aggression. 
"Anyone who did so would be out of 
their minds he said. Asked how he 
planned to pay his army, Wardak said 
he hoped more foreign assistance would 
be available. [We heard a rumor that 
Gen. Dos tarn announced that he would 
let his militia fight for anyone who 
could meet his payroll. Ed,] 
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10/4 - PT - Aid is beginning to flow into 
Afghanistan. Wheat was sent to Nangrahar 
& Wardak - 30,000 tons coming from the US. 
Experts from the University of Nebraska 
have left for Uruzgan & Helmand to reopen 
som© tecittical centers. '^"^ 
- Kalial. asked the Nangrahar Cotmnanders 
Shura to extend tomorrow's deadline for 
the withdrawal of the militia from Kabul. 

10/6 - PT - flwB Leadership Council ana#iiaced 
that members of an "intellectual Council" 
will be elected from all areas of Af- , 
ghanistan on the basis of population, ac- 
cording to Radio Tehran. A population 
of 30,000 will have one representative 
in the Shoora-e-Hal-Wa Aqad of Afghanistan. 
Thii Shoora will select leaders & cabinet 
members for the future gov't of Afghanistan 
(see 10/18), 

10/7 - Fakiatan has meelirfti repeated 
requests from Kabul to restrain Qazi 
Hussain Ahmed, head of Pakistan's Jamaat- 
i-Islami Party, from interfering in the 
internal affairs of Afghanistan (see p. 18 ). 

10/10 - PT - President Bush announced 
that he would seek to lift the US trade 
embargo against Afghanistan since it is 
no longer a Marxist state. 

10/11 - PT - Gen. Wardak told Tehran Radio 
that 40 commanders have succeeded former 
generals in the Afghan Army. 
- Two SU-22 Soviet-made jets, flown 
by former regime pilots now loyal 
to Hezb-i*-Islami, bombed HaiE«r--i- 
Shar if, according to an air fmcm 
general. The p||,pg^ Imnded 



'Hi?*- PT - The Pakistan-Afghan 
border in the Kurram Agency sup- 
posedly is sealed; no Afghan re- 
fugees are allowed to enter Paki- 
stan. "As most refugees have 
returned to Afghanistan, the 
border villages have resumed their 
local characteristics," (See p. 26 
for another view.) 
- Radio Moscow reported that over 
35,000 mines have been cleared 
by various agencies working ^Urnder 
the UN in Afghanistan. ; 
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10/15 - Far Eastern Economic Review - 
Russia's Commonwealth of Independent 
States sealed the border between 
Tajikistan & Afghanistan because of 
coticerti ©vtr the growing involvement 
of Iran & Afghanis with d^iitmmmt 
Tajik fact||5as. Weaf»©n& ft an Af- 
ghanistan are still pourlmg iufc© 
Tajikistan as both Hekmatyar & Masud 
lobby for influence among Tajik mi- 
litants. 

- PT - The Afghan charge d'affaires 
in Islaml^lli' gaM It %iss %xs opinion 
tliat ?a©it0#*i*tati issue \jomi4 
never be raised with Pakistan be- 
cause of the important role Pakistakli 
had played in the Afghan jehad. 

10/16 PI - In a Peshawar pif*ps 
conference, Mujaddadi offered to try 
to persuade Gen. Dostam to withdraw 
his militia from Kabul if Rabbani & 
Hekmatyar agreed to lay down their 
arms. 

10/18 - PT - A commission (see 9/28) 
deciding on the next stage of gov't 
in Afghanistan reached a compromise 
between those waattt^ representation 
bas^d on population & those fl»ft^ 
district representation. No details 
were given. (See p. 33.) 

- Rabbani left last week for a state 
visit to Uzbekistan. 

10/20 - WSJ - 

Afghanistan's interim government said 

it would step down in favor of rulers 
chosen by a council expected to meet 
next 'fiMiEi- The announce^ment otme as 
former Communist militia members began 
leaving the capital as part of a truce 
if^ifflwrmtween the government and 
mujahedeen guerrillas. 

10/21 mT'^-m^^mc Attains 

MOSCOW, Oct 20 (AP) — Two 
drunken men were arrested for throw- 
ing a bomb at a police station near the 
McDonald's in Moscow, an attack that 
wounded a 5-year-oId girl and seven 
other people waiting to enter the res- 
taurant, authorities said today. 

Officials said windows were shat- 
tered In the precinct building and in the 
apartments above it Five Russians 
and three Afghans were wounded. Most 
seriously hurt was a 5-year-old Afghan 
girl, who was struck in the head. 

- PT - Pakistan's State Oil Company 
will ship 25,000 metric tons of pet- 
roleum products, donated by Saudi 



Arabia, to Afghanistan. 

10/23 - ASIAWEEK gives the pop ulat ion 

of iif|hinis€ai as 17.7m, with an ethnic 

breakdown a# f olldwi':^ ^fettms - 30%; 

Uzbek Turks - 9%; Tajik Persians - 25%; 

Hazara & other Persians [sic] - 14%; 

Turks - 2%; Other - 2%. [Since that • 

comes to 102%, we aren't sure whether 

to question the publication's math or 

bis^lfeifi a rwmor we heard that there are 

betweim^'-'f#^MO & 5,0W'1lfe«*ifeot %t-ab" 

terrorists from seve«al> eo«tttries in 
Afghanistan. Ed.] 

i 

- FT - There was fresh fighting between 
Gov't & Hekmatyar forces in Kabul; 
however, the Dostam militia reportedly 
began leaving Kabul a few days ago when 
150 boarded two Antonov-32 aircraft 
for Mamar. . , ^ ■ ^ ^-..^ . 
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^^^^'''S^'ffte Kabul Gov't announced 
it *ias utiilijig to hand over power to 
the Shoora-i-^al-IJa^Afad (see 10/6), 
likely to be formed in the near future. 
Politicking has been heavy in Kabul as 
Moh'd Nabi, 

Hekmatyar, 
Sayyaf & 
Khalis have 
been hold- 
ing dis- 
cussions 
about the 
post-Rabbani 
period. 

[Rumor, reportedly 

Rabbani was given 
a 45**4ay a:gEt©*i*» 



sion to form 
the Shoora.. 
Ed.] 
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An Uneasy Peace 
in Afghanistan 



More than 1 million people died in 
the thirteen years Afghanistan's 
mujahideen fought the Soviet-backed 
no^i^ ^ i^mident Najibullah and his 
predecessors. Yet even at its height the 
capital Kabul was an oasis of relative 
calm. Not anymore. Since Najibullah fell 
in April, full-scale hostilities have broken 
out between two rival mujahideen sides. 
Until a fragile ceasefire last week, rockets 
had mkmi sKm-stop on ICab]4«> Mi &m 
diplomat: **Thc streets wepe Uttered with 
bodies." 

Few analysts were surprised. Before 
NajibuUah's ouster, they had warned 
that ethnic tension could tear Afghanis- 
tan apart. The country is a complex car- 
pet of tribal colours. The mujahideen 
comprise Pushtuns, who make up some 
40% of the population, and Uzbeks, 
Tajiks, Turkmens and other minorities. 
Most of the fleers are Sunnis — but 
some belong to Islam's Shia branch. 
What had united them was their hatred 
for their country's conmiunist regime. 

'*Tte worst-case scenario is the per- 
manent partitioning of Afghanistan 
along ethnic lines," says Fazal-ur-Reh- 
mm €^ PuMami's Institute of Strategic 
Studies. In an already volatile region, 
that is the last thing the neighbours want. 
Yet Iran, Pakistan and the newly indepen- 
dent Central Asian republics of the for- 
mer Soviet Union each have ties with 
Afghan tribes and seek to influence them. 
They have pledged not to send ai^ ~ 
tcrvene, however. 

The hardline Hizb-i-Isla- 
mi grouping of Gulbuddin 
Helmiatyar, a Pushtim, and 
the four factions behind in- 
terim President Burhanuddin 
Rabbani agreed to a ceasefire 
Aug. 29. One had already col- 
lapsed. From positions out- 
side the capital, Hekmatyar's 
forces started shelling Kabul 
on Aug. 2. He was angry be- 
cause his faction had Uttle 
power in the government 
while his longtime rival, 
Ahmadshah Massoud, a Tajik, is defence 
minister. Hekmatyar and Massoud have 
been feuding since their college days. 

Rabbani's government is also 
backed by former communist soldiers, 
the Shia fighters of the Hizb-i-Wahdat 
and guerillas loyal to Uzbek leader 
Abdul Rashid Dustam. Hekmatyar said 
he attacked Kabul because he wanted 
Dustam's tough fighters to return to their 

bases in the country's north, near the bor* 
der with Uzbekistan. Hekmatyar has 
declared Dustam's militia "enemies of 
Islam." Raja Ehsan Aziz of Islamabad's 
Quaid-i-Azam University says Hekmat- 
yar sees Dustam, who once supported 
Najibullah, as "the new face of the erst- 
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while communists." 

The government in Kabul said the 
agreement with Hekmatyar called for a 
ceasefire and the reciprocal withdrawal 
of government and Hizb-i-Islami forces 
from the capital. HekmatjiW's p&&p\t 
said they were leaving because the govern- 
ment had pledged to pull out Dustam's 
men. But Rabbani's spokesman Abdul 
Aziz said the Uzbeks are now 
"integrated into the Afghan 
Army." Added he: "We're 
demobilising members of the 
former communist army." 
The ceasefire held de^ite 
differing interpretations. 

Meanwhile the neigh- 
bours kept a wary watch. The 
Central Asian republics of 
Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and 
Turkmenistan want the 
rights of Afghanistan's 
northern minorities pro- 
tected. The Shia Muslims 
have many allies in Shia-majority Iran. 
Hekmatyar and his Pushtuns are backed 
by some of their brother Sunnis in Pakis- 
IffiR. India is worried by Rabbani's sup- 
port for MusUm militants in Kashmir. 
China frets about the effects of an Islamic 
fcvhrai on its minority Muslims. 

Prof Aziz says "neither Iran nor the 
Central Asians want a Hizb-i-Islami- 
dominated government." For its part 

Pakistan has expressed support for Rab- 
bani's administration. Pakistani diplo- 
mats say no country in the region wants 
to see Afghanistan break up. They add 
that governments had been in touch with 
each other to ensure that the war does 
not lead to a wider conflict. 4l 
The Afghan situation has politiqd 
implications in Pakistan. Premier Nawaz 
Sharif has adopted a hands-ofT policy. 
Yet there is plenty of support for Hek- 
matyar in Pakistan, particularly in the 
northern city of Peshawar, once the 
Afghan mujahideen headquarters. Rab- 
bani recently accused "certain groups" 
in Pakistan of smuggling weapons ami 
ammunition to Hekmatyar's soldie^. 
On Sept. 1 Pakistani authorities sozcd 
fourteen truckloads of arms mA amnn*- 
nition from Peshawar #pam1^ 
lilended for Hekmatyar. - * 

In Kabul last week, citizens took ad- 
vantage of the ceasefire to stock up on 
supplies. More than a third of the city's 
1.5 million population has fled. Unpaid 
soldiers have gone on looting spre^. 
Diplomats, U.N. personnel and aid 
workers also left. "There was no elec- 
tricity and no water," said an embassy of- 
ficial. "There was no laedtekie 
hardly any doctors." 

Many fear the agreement will do 
little. "Hekmatyar knows he can't 
control all of Afghanistan or dominate 
the government," says Fazal-ur-Reh- 
man. "But he wants a bigger share." The 
rivalry between Hekmatyar and Mas- 
soudis a^ iiM^I&amfl^«6ckons the 
Pakistani analyst: "Anything can lead 
these groups to fight one another." • 



Gen. Dilawar^^capes 
miraculously 

The Afghan Chief of the Army 
Staff, General Dilawar was saved 
by the skin of his teeth in a bomb 
blast which ripped off his car and 
killed his driver, reports BBC. 

Greneral Dilawar was the Chief 
of Army Staff in the former 
government. He was made the 
Chief of Staff by the new Islamic 
government in April. It is still not 
known who is responsible for the 




■ Geiwral Drt«wr'. g^" 

The bomb exploded when 
General Dilawar was going to his 
office in his car. The driver of the 
car was killed on the spot and 
several others were wounded. 
Afghan hardliners demand 
suspension of all those officials 
who were attached with the 
former Socialist government. 

A similar car blast claimed the 
life of a senior Afghan military 
Chief Ghulam Rasool Parwani m 
early August. A week prior to this 
incident, a senior Foreign Ministry 
official was shot dead in public and 
a life attempt was made on an 
army General Babarjan. All these 
officials were linked with the 
former Afghan government and 
they were retaind by the present 
government simultaneously. 

PT 9/30 



Masood selects deputies 

X Defisnse Minister Ahmad Shah 
Masood tias appoinied three deputy dc- 
Ccoac ministen, a. move to involve 
pott iMBtiflS in establishing law and ot- 
der iiite ca^aiaL 

^lie deputy defense ministers are 
finlxaiak, of Ittihad Islamic a Pushioon 
from PMctia; Colonel Abdul Hakim of 
Hezb Islami (Hikmatyar). a Tajik from 
Kapiaa; and Sayyed Hasan from Hczb 
WaMat, a Hatan fromOhazni. 

He alao lus appointed Mir 
Anjamiiddin. a pilot, as the new com- 
YuKUdU isi the air force. 

kFGHANews Vol 8, No l.S, August 1. 1992 
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Separate ways 

Guerilla groups seek backing for breakaway states 



By Salamat Aii and Ahmed Rashid Jn 
Islamabad 

The disintegration of Afghanistan 
•that many experts feared would fol- 
low the fall of the Najibullah re0m 
in April has moved a stage closer as a re- 
sult of actions by the mujahideen factions 
and their supporters outside ^^&3rai&y. 

The growing rift is evident on both the 
diplomatic and military fronts. While the 
major mujahideen leaders secretly explore 
options for a possible partition of the coun- 
tiy along ettmic lines, their guerillas have 
clashed repeatedly in attempts to consoli- 
date control over territory as a preliicie to 
possible partition. 

"There is already an informal 
ethnic partition of Afghaiustan. All 
sides have started the i^eessaiy dip- 
lomatic footwork if partition actually 
becomes necessary," said a senior 
Western diplomat in Islamabad. 
Given that Afghaiustan lies on the 
critical fault line dividing Central 
and South Asia, any partition would 
have a major destabiUsing impact on 
the region. 

Afghanistan now is ruled by 
mutually antagonistic armed groups 
in three distinct regions: Pashtuns in 
the eastern and southern areas adja- 
cent to Pakistan; Persian-speaking 
Hazaras of the Shia faith in the cen- 
tral region extending westwards up 
to the Iranian border; and an imeasy 
alliance of Tajiks and Uzbeks in the 
northern region between Kabul and 
the borders of the Central Asian re- 
publics. Turkoman, Kyrghyz and other na- 
tionalities are also present, largely in the 
north, whose basic language is Persian. The 
dividing line between the Pashtuns and the 
northerners is the Hindu Kush mountains 
which start just north of Kabul. 

In Kabul itself, the ceasefire declared on 
28 August between the largely Uzbek and 
Tajik forces holding the capital and the 
Hizbe Islami — led by Islamic fundamen- 
talist Pashtun leader Gulbuddin Hek- 
matyar — is not expected to last, say diplo- 
««« :'Hekmatyar has already warned the 
half-million people who fled Kabul during 
heavy fighting in August not to return. 
"The next [round of fighting] will be deci- 
sive," he said. 

In pursuit of partition, Uzbek warlord 
Gen. Rashid Dostam, based in the north- 
em dty of Mazar-i-Sharif, secretly visited 
Ttu-key in August and made sev^l trips 

to neighbouring Uzbekistan to gauge sup- 
port for a separate northern state for Ws 
Uzbek people. In AiJcara, he met Turkish 
officials and held his first meeting with US 
and other Western diplomats. In Tashkent, 
he met several times with Uzbek President 
Islam Karimov; on one August trip he dm 



met Maj.-Gen. Javed Nasir, head of Paki- 
stan's Inter Services Intelligence, who was 
touring Central Asia as "a private citizen." 
It was Dostam's first high-level contact 
wife Pakistani officials. 

Dostam argues that a confederation of 
autonomous states is the only solution to 
the chaos in Afghanistan. He has warned 
that the Uzbeks will never again live im- 
der Pashtim domination; nor will he pull 
out his forces from Kabul as demanded by 
Hekmatyar. Dostam claims that a separate 
l^bek northern state, which would be a 
secular entity, would act as a buffer for 
Central Asia against the spread of Islamic 
fundamentalism by the Pashtuns in the 
south and Iran in the west. 




telligence and aid operations in Jalalabad, 
the de facto capital of the Afghan Pashtuns. 

Not surprisingly, the proxy war in Af- 
ghanistan between Iran and Saudi Arabia 
has escalated. There are tmverified reports 
of batties in the south between Shia Hazara 
and Ittehade Islanu guerillas — who are 
Wahabi Muslims, like the Saudis — led by 
Abdul Rasul Sayef . Baghlan and Paghman, 
where there are large pockets of Hazaras, 
Mv^ been the scene of fierce dashes. Eye- 
witnesses report that Sayef s forces are 
aided by several thousand Arab volunteers 
formerly based in Pakistan but expelled 
aft^ the April Peshawar accord cm 
an interim mujahideen government. 
Apart from Sayef s Arab fighters, 
there are also Arabs based in 
Jalalabad suspected to be directing 
various armed operations within 
and outside Afghanistait In the later 
stages of the Soviet occupation of 
Afghaiustan, these Arabs had organ- 
ised retaliatory raids across the C>cus 
Kiver into the then Soviet Union. 

It is believed that various 
mujahideen groups, with an eye on 
the looming ethnic anarchy in Af- 
ghanistan, still have considerable 



If accepted, this proposal could lead to • , 
at least four, if not more, autonomous ad- 
ministrations in the country, because the 
Persian-speaking Tajiks would not accept 
the Uzbeks, who are of Turkic origin, as 
equal partners. Besides, they fear that 
Dostam might grab the whole of northern 
Afghanistan for himself. 

Hekmatyar, who has now muted his 
fundamentalist rhetoric and harps instead 
cm Pashtun nationalism, is lobbying for an 
interim Pashtun state in the south which 
he boasts would eventually impose its will 
on the rest of the country. But this idea 
does not ap^peal to Pakistan, which has a 
12-million strong Pashtun minority of its 
own and views Hekmatyar's proposal as a 
potentially destabilising factor, | ^ | i" {' 

At his base south of Kabul, Hekmatyar 
has met intelligence officers from his prin- 
dpal backers — Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
states — for talks on a "temporary Pashtun 
state" which would be a pro-Arab, Sunni 
Muslim entity strongly opposed to the 
s|>read of Shia and Iranian influence. Sig- 



stockpnles of weapons inside Paki- 
stan. On 6 September, the Islamabad 
newspaper The News reported dem- 
onstrations in the Bajaw tribal area 
near Peshawar for tiie removal of 
Afghan arms dumps, which have 
become the targets of attacks by ri- 
val gueriUa groups. Mujahideen leaders 
like former Afghan president Sibghatullah 
Mujadadi and Pir Ahmad Gailani of the 
moderate National Islamic Front are 
known to have arms depots in the Paki- 
stani border region. Current Afghan Presi- 
dent Burhanuddin Rabbani's Jamiate 
Islami group maintains anns depots in Pa- 
kistan's Chitral region. 

Gailani told the Review that during the 
war follovkdng the 1979 Soviet occupation, 
Hekmatyar concoitrated more on stockpil- 
ing arms and other resources than on fight- 
ing the invader. He believes the Pashtun 
leader's stockpiles could last him several 
years with minimum replenishment. To 
counter this, Iran has reportedly been sup- 
plying arms to Shia-dominated factions. 
The Afghan Shias are mostly Hazara tribes- 
men and their demands — rejected by 
other mujahideen groups — indude com- 
plete autonomy and a quarter-share of 
power in Kabul :.: . 

Hekmatyar, imtil recently Pakistan's lir 
vouriite myjahideeiiw r^iains the C3iidal 
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. figure in the Afghan equation. Most gue- 
rilla leaders agree that he would not be sat- 
isfied with less than a central role and des- 
potic powers for himself. Gailattl says 
Hekmatyar is the product of Pakistan's 
miscalculatior\s. He argues that the only 
way of neutralising Hekmatyar is for Paki- 
stan to abandon its neutral stand and 
openly back the moderates, thereby spark- 
ing large-scale desertions from the 
Hekmatyar camp. - ----- 

Gailaini's hope is based on the fact that, 
like the mutually antagonistic non-Pashtun 
factions of the north, the Pashtuns them- 
selves aie livei ^^mmm. For exam- 
ple, the Pashtuns of Kandahar in the south 
detest Hekmatyar because they come from 
different tribes. But Gailaiu warns that 
Hekmatyar still retains formidable ^^1^ 
within Pakistan and could still use his 
Pashtun card to try to blackmail Islamabad 
into once more backing him fully. 

Mi^ djsarvers think tiiat a Hekmatyar 
decision to resume the war could prove to 
be the final nudge down the slope to an 
Afghan partition. Should he be able to 
wrest Kabul from Dostam and Tajik leader 
Ahmed Shah Masud and carve out a • 
Pashhm state, this development — even if 
it were slroitHved — Would lead to xmpi^^)* 
dictable consequences for the region. 

Predominantiy Shia Iran, which has its 
own non-Persian minorities like the Sunni 
Muslim Baluchis and Turkomans, has kept 
a wary eye on Hekmatyar' s lir\ks vnth 
Arab groups and Arab governments. Te- 
heran would not relish tite prospect of pro- 
Arab groups taking Kabul and moving 
closer to its borders because this might 
clear the way for incursions into Iran simi- 
M to that staged into the former . 
Union by Arab volunteers. 

In recent weeks China, too, has repeat- 
edly warned against a break-up of Af- 
ghanistan. *In Xinjiang, the westernmost 
Chinese province bordering Central Asia, 
there is a Strong underground separatist 
' 'is^miic mbvanent wMcli ha^ 

by mujahideen leaders like Helonatyar. 
Even India, battling Kashmiri and Sikh 
separatists, has expressed fears about the 
break-up of Afghanistan. 

Across the Oxus River, Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan, which contain several com- 
peting ethnic groups, fear the spread of Is- 
lamic fundamentalism and separatist ten- 
dencies northwards. Tajikistan's funda- 
mentalist Islamic Renaissance Party re- 
cently forced the resignation of the Tajik 
president. Worried by the prospect of an 
influx of mujahideen arms into Tajikistan's 
strongjiy Islamic southern region, Russia, 
Kase^^slu% IMiekistan and Kyrghyzstan 
announced on 4 September that additional 
troops had been sent to police Tajikistan's 
bof^icf w^M% AiigJianiMafl. 

Hekmatyar's demand for a 
separate state is also vanning 
support among Pashtuns in Pa- 
kistan's North- West Frontier 
I'rovince, where the old dream 
of Pashtunistan — a homeland 
straddling the Aiighan-Pakistani 



bonda* — has ne^ b&m com- 
pletely abandoned. In Baluchi- 
stan, too, Pashtuns have de- 
manded a separate province fol- 
lowing Moody battles wi^ local 
Baluch tribesmen. 

For the moment, what is pre- 
venting ifym^ mm^ Meps to- 
wards partition is that none of 
the major mujahideen players 
can claim unanimous support 
fr6m their own regions. Further, 
there is a strong likelihood of in- 
ter-ethnic conflict arising out of such fac- 
tors as the disser\sion between the Pashtun 
tribes, and the historical ti^ for now pa- 
pered-over enmity between Tajiks and 
Uzbeks. Also, for the moment at least, no 
regional power is willing to mk interna- 
tional condemnation by openly backing its 
protege's partition plans. Many Western 
governments fear that any new states that 
deterge from partition would not be eco- 
nomically viable; some might turn to in- 
creased heroin production for their sur- 
vival. Afghanistan is already the world's 
largest prodii^ of heroin. 

Afghan separatists, however, have | 
been encouraged by Western recogiution ' 
of the diviaten of Yugoslavia. This, others 
fear, has set a imwelcome precedent for the 
region. So much inter-ethnic and mujahi- 
deen blood has been spilt that a genuine | 
ethnic reconciliation or coalition govern- i 
ment in Kabul appears impossible. With \ 
no one mujahideen faction capable of de- 
livering a knockout blow to its rivals, the 
dvil war is likely to continue, winning new 
adherents to the view that partition is the ; 
oiUy way out of the present impasse. ■ i 
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